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Frans Halder Koenigstein, 29 March 1950 
Generaloberst a.D. . 


fo; Historical Division 


The supplement to the study on The Chief of Army Equipment and 
Commander of the Re t Army in the Arsy High Command, initiated 


but left unfinished by General der Kavallerie Koohler, is attached 


- Division the missing sections have been completed by Ganeralmajor 
Reinhardt. The preliminary work by General Koehler was also used 
for this. In addition, General Reinhardt had the opportunity of 
learning how General Koehler essentially intended to gouptets the 
etudy. General Reinhardt himself was Chief of staff of the General 
Army Office for several years and thus possesses extensive personal 
knowledge of conditions. , 


The two chaptere , "Inspector of gducation and Training," and - 
"Chief of Training in the Replacement Army," nay been written by 
Colonel zerbel (general staff) as a home-worker. As Chief of the 
Training Branch of the army General Staff during the war, Colonel 
gerbel cooperated actively with these offices and thus became 
familiar with their structure and method of operation. His two 
contributions have been examined and corrected by General Rein~ 
hardt in a few minor points. | | 


The attempt ‘te recheck the draft of General Reinhardt's supplement 


WS # P-Okldd | “II 
which was completed on 30 November 1949 came to naught because 
General Koehler is kapt so busy by his new occupation that neither 

a written commentary on nor 4 verbal statement concerning the draft 
could be obtained from him, After General Reinhardt repeatedly 
attempted this for more than a quarter of a year without oucesss, 
and sinse even today no possibility of success within a reasonable 
period of time presents itself, the study has been completed with~ 


out General Koehler's check. 


Chapters 15 to 17 of Section D, covering the last years of the 
war, were checked and approved by Gensralma jor Laegeler, the last 
Chief of Staff of the Chief of army Zquipment and commander of the 
Replacement Training Arny. 


In the field of armament, essential contributions to this study 
were made by Generalmajor Kennes, who had been chief of the Section © 
II (Armament) in the staff of the Chief of Army Zauipment and Com 
mander of the Replacement Training Army for several years during 
the war. | 

An index to the Section of the study, submitted here, has not 
baen inclosed since it can only be of value when per of ths entire 


study on the Aray High Command. 


/s/ Frans Halder 
Ceneraloberat 
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PREFACE 


Three years after the end of world War I hostilities the author was 
released from British and Ameriean internment as a prisoner of war. He 
composed without constraint the gollowing short study of the creation, 
course » mission and activity of the Chief of Aruay Squipment and commander 
7 ef the Replacement Army in the Army High’ Command. The commission for 
oo this was given by the Historical Division, US army, after the Hesse Son~ 
- derspruchkasmer of the Neustadt internment camp, on the basis of the 
wham for the Liberation from National-Socialism and Militariem,” hed 
classified him in Group V (affected bat not incriminated). Thus any 
| impediments standing in the way of an objective, historical presenta- 


:. tion were removed. The author gives no consideration to any feelings, 


- wishes or opinions, no matter from which side they are advanced. 


The author had only a small amount of data at his disposal for the : 
study. The records of the Chief of Army Equipment and his subordinate | 
offices had been destroyed, before they could fall into the hands of the 


victorious powers. 


the study has been essentially written from memory. Doubts could be 
rectified with formr co-workers and proceedings could be reconstructed. 


Mistakes and errors are not impossible. — : 


| the principles and methods, which, beginning in 1934, were employed = 
in the development of the peacetime army and the growth of the armament N 
industry, proved their worth, They ware maintained at the outbreak of “a 


- end structure; thelr work procedure initially continued without friction. 


i plasenent Training Army during the war can best be shown by referring to 
~ events which occurred within the Wehrmacht and Army High Commands in the 
| tima between Hitler's rise to power and World War II. Sech events dis- 


, evitable collapse. 
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the war and the tempo of the work increased, ’ a 


Tha offices and agencies of the Army High ‘Gemmand, which were assigned 


: to the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Training 


Army at the beginning of the war, remained untouched in their organization 


The mission of the Chief. of Army Equipment and Conmander of the Re- 


tinctly show the reasons and causes which contributed to Germany's ine | 
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Ae 


I. ‘he Peacetime Development of the vehrmacht Top-lavel 
Organization for ier a 


--« Generaloberst von Blomberg, a5 Comunder in Chief of the Wehrmacht, 

' gxiginally intended to unite, in his ow hands, the command power over all 
_, branches of the vehrmacht und the war ministerial authority for all mat 
ters sencerning the defense of the Reich. | 


. This clear and simple solution was not achieved. It failed because 
. the Fuehrer, as dictator, could not tolerate so mush power in a hand other 
: than hia own. But the Party, claiming total authority in all matters con- 
cerning government, also followed the development of the Yehrmacht with 

7 distrust. Goering i8 also to blame, for, “in his capacity as Commissioner 


: for the Four Year Plan, he was not willing to share his extraordinary 


: ' quthority with an energetic "Reich War Minister." Neither Goering, a8. 


the Commander in Chief of the Luftwaffe, nor Grossadmiral Raeder as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Navy, wanted to subordinate themselves to a rigidly 
run, ‘ehracht High Command." they recognized correctly, that, with a 

‘ uniform, rigid command, they would be in no peaition to press forward the 
special interests of their iehrmacht branches. 


Finally, the resistance of the Amy was decisive. the leading men of 
the aeay High command, with fow exceptions, rejected the Fuehrer and his 
' national socialistic. philosophy, or at least had strong inner doubts about 


we, 
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them. Ag participants in orld War I they had had bitter oxperiences. 

They wanted poade and were not at all ready to push the population into 

new military adventures. | 


Thus they considered the development of the Aray less from the view- 


point of foreign polities than from that of internal politics. For the 

“controversy with the regime of the dictator, which was their goal and 

which could be expected with certainty, they wanted a dependable ‘ ‘sae 
: ; ‘political, modernly equipped, nevhcosiaees peacatins Army. 


By Blomberg's plan the Wehrmacht High Command would have been headed 


“by @ revolutionary man, deeply devoted to Hitler, vho, under certain cir- 
| cumstances, might not even coma from the ranks of the Army. In this cage 


grave encroachments in the traditional organization of the Army, its con- 
servative structure and in the non-Nazi older members of the officers 


corps were to be expected. The Comiander in Chief of the Army and his 


Chief of Staff felt it their duty to insure a decisive influence for the 
Aray in the new top-level organization. 


Proceeding from the continental location of Germany, this claim was 


; based on the decisive role which would fall to the Army in a defensive 


war. The development of the wehrmacht, the extent and tempo of rearma- 


ment, the adaptation of the entire governmental apparatus and the edonony 


to the necessities of a total war were » in their opinion, just as much @ 
mission of the Army as the command of operations on the ground and in. the 
aix; -In such atreight-forward language, it. waa made clear that the Inft~ 


- waffe had to subordinate itaalf to the interests of the Army. 
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at goes without saying that mon Like Goering and Reader were not at 
all inclined to content themselves with a second elass vole in this Wehr- 
macht which was being formed. The Commander in Chief of the lnftwaffe and 
hie young General Staff represented new revolutionary ideas on the posai« 
bilities of modern operational air warfare with tha commitment of compact: 
independent air forces. the Reichemarschall did not want to be shackled 
in any way in this free development he was striving for, neither by the 

Army nor by a strong Reich Defense Minister, who was at the same time 
Commander in Chief of the Wehrmacht. 


With such resistance facing them it was impossible for either Gensral- 
oberst von Blosberg or the Commander in Chief of the Army to realize their 
objective. In its stead a compromise solution was chosen which substan- 


. tially corresponded to the desires of the Fuehrer. It avoided bestowing 
too much power on any one person or on the decisive influence of one 
branch of the Wehrmacht. The Army, Luftwaffe and Navy remained independ- 
ent and were given 4 free hand in development and construction, with their 
own armament and their own administration. The unrestricted competition 
between the individual branches of the Wehrmacht, which arose from this, 
the resultant friction and overlapping in all fields of legislature, arma~ 
ment and administrative mattere as to personnel, material and finance wore 
included in the bargain with auch hesitation. The repeated opinion of the 
Fuehrer that tho able person will prevail over the less able ‘person in the 

dong ron played a great role in settling the matter go quickly. 


Such a procedure would have bean bearable in a country with an 


% 
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: it goes without saying that man like Geering and Rasder were not ‘at 

all inclined to content themselves vdth 4 second elass role in this \ehr- 

necht which was being formed. The Commander in Chief of the Luftwaffe and 


hie young General staff represented new revolutionary ideas on the posai- 
bilities of modern operations air warfare with the commitment of compact 
independent air forces. the Relchsmarschall did not want to be shackled 
in any way in this free development ha was striving for, neither by the 
Army nor by a strong Reich Defense Minister, who was ‘at the sam time 
Commander in Chief of the Wehrmacht. 


With such resistance facing them it was impossible for either General- 
oberst von Blomberg or the Cosmander in chief of the Army to realize their 
objective. In ite stead a compromise solution was chosen which substan=- 
ae tially corresponded to the desives of the Fuehrer. It avoided bestowing 

| too much power on any one person or on the decisive influence of one 


branch of the Wehrmacht, The Army, Luftwaffe and Navy remained independ- 


ent and were given a free hand in development and construction, with their 
own armament and thedt own administration. ‘The unrestricted competition 

between the individwal branches of the Wehrmacht, which arose from this, 

the resultant friction and overlepping in all fields of legislature, arma- 
nent and administrative matters as to personnel, material and finance were 
dncluded in the bargain with much hesitation. Ths repeated opinion of the 
Fuehrer that the able person will prevail over the less able ‘person in the 


Jong run played 3 great role in settling the satter so quickly. 


Such a procedure would have been bearable in a country with an 
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unlimited war potential, mt in a country of wenuaiys backwardness in 
ald fields of personnel, materiel, and particularly industrial arnanont, 
and her notorious lack of the raw materials needed for & war, this free 


: competition necessarily led to intolerable conditdens. Instead of 


eatablishing a uniform ditection toward an established and clearly de~ 
fined goal, in which each branch of the Wehrmacht had bean assigned a 
- gertain mission, & calamitous dispersion, an unproductive duplication 
of effort and disharmony set ins This development reached its peak 


: | during the firat years of the war. 


Friction ingreased when the Waffen-SS under ‘amler made ever inoreas- 
eng demands; Hitler furthered theese efforts. As dictator he was filled 
with distrust toward the Arny High Command, but particularly toward the 
General staff. It was 4 political, necessity for hin to create an abso- 
lutely secure bodyguard, blindly devoted to him, which could paralyze * 
any possible separatist movemnts, from wherever they might come. 


In spite of all difficulties, Generaloberst von Blomberg and the Wehr- 
macht High Command, then still capable of action, succeeded in oreating 
the prerequisites necessary for the construction of a uniform defense of 
tha Reich. There was no legal foundation for the conversion of the nation 
in the case of war, These prerequisites were achieved by painstaking work 

and by overcoming considerable friction and resistance. In id asa 
with the ‘highest Reich agencies, as “well as with the Party and its 


pre mamammmmminarenaanrenmunammara’’ 
* norere contains The word pariitisienn, (to make parallel) but 
f @rror. 


this is eet a Lypograp 


- 
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organisations, the necesnary laws were established between 1935 and 1938 
and put into effect. 
1. The National utente Law (Wehrgeseta). 
2. Law concerning Services and Works 4n the Interest of National 
pafense * (Wehrleistungsgeset= ) (later Reichs-Laistungegesets - 
Law Concerning General Requisition) « 
3. Emergency Jervice Decree (Notdienstgesatz). 
he Wartime Civil service Salaries Act (Krlegebesoldungsgesets) 


Tt mat be pointed out that the initiative and the preliminary work 


’ for these laws cama from the Army High Command, The Anfluenae of the Army 


was insured to 4 nigh extent din tha proceedings. 


Through the simultansous establishment of the "Cabinet Council for 


: National Defense" (Reichaverteidigungsrat) and the. "Committee for National 
"Defense" ‘(Reichsverteidigungsausschuss) it became theoretically possible 
. for the responsible offices of the Wehrmacht High Command to prepare the 


nation in peacetine for the requirements of a total war, If this was no 
done in practice, it was only because of the personalities of the succes . 


_ sors of Ceneraloberat von Blomberg who did not understand how to play on 


this instrument. qhe attempt to mobilice Germany's war potential in ad- 


vance came to s halt before it, ever began. 


For an understanding of further developments a' brief description of 


the internal political picture of that time seans indicatéd. The friction 


_ # Setting up conseriptiion of buainess and labor. 


ath 
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prevailing in Germany between 1935 and 1938 was a consequences 6f the fight 

. ag to who was to achieve decisive power in the Hitler's Third Reich. jas 

| at to be the Party, the wahrmacht, the SS or the SA? The Party Popresented 
. the revolutionary in this struggle » the Wehrmacht the conservative pein- 

7 ciple. Hitler himself was initially only determined not to grant decisive 

a influence to any one grouping of power. He kept the rival forces in bal- 

= _ance, The position of the Reichsfuchrer 58 and Chief of the German Police 

: : formed the balance on the scale of power groupings. Use ‘hed not yet been 

2 ; made of this. 


&xeluding the actions of some of the leading personalities of the 
: aray, this fight was not directed against the person or the philosophy 
of the dictator. Tha broad mass of he people and especially the entire 


i. younger officers corps of the Army was solidly behing Hitler. A strong 

“opposition, capable of action, did not exist if ong is speaking of aoms- 
“ thing more than the divergent streama of nationel.socialiem ibaelf, dis— 
"united as te the final goal. small, unisportent, maloontent groups con- 
stituted a quantite nezligeable for the continued existence of the regime. 


Camis 


- | qoncerning the wartine top-level organisation drew the attention of the 
 Fuehrer, Goering, Hiner, Goabbels and above all the Party. They reoog~ 
| | nized that. any danger for the Third Reich would threaten from this direc- 
tion. ‘This Judgament of the sitvation, onthe mhole, correct, led to the 
downfall, of von Blomberg, von Fritsch and von Beck in 1938. In one blow. 
: the Gomander in Chief of the Vehraacht, the Reich War Minister, the Com 
| mander in Chief of the Army and the Chief of Staff of the Arny, were 
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Ly 
¥ similtaneously reco veds ‘The methods enphoyed ware base, but the ‘renewal 


ef these. leading men was not attempted until the syotem had already be~ 


: oom so firm owing to external and internal. successes that at could dis- 
regard feolings and opinions, without having to tear the danger of inter- 
yaa A padatienl, reverses 


"eer 
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Il. status of the sehrmacht Top-Level Organization for War 
at the Outbreak of the War and its fect on the Army 
High Cemaand 


On the departure of Generaloberst von Blomberg, HitJer declared him 
self Supreme Commander of the wehrmacht. He placed the Commanders in 
Chief of the three independent ehrmacht branches directly under himeelf 
and gave them as before, a free hand in the development of their branches. 
fhe personal union which had existed up till then between the Commander in 
Chief of the Wehrmacht, with comeand authority, and the Reich War Minister, 
who was responsible for all méers of Reich defense, was thus dropped. In 


. the place of the latter came the Chief of the Wehrmacht High conned, who 
waa no longer the nominal war minister but had been placed on the same 


level as the other ministers. He had no — and this was the decisive 
point — command authority whatever. 


In the place of the strong and creative men who had baen removed by 


the system, a man who could offer the least resistance, Feldmarschall 
a Keitel, was subsequently chosen successor by the Fuehrer, His appoint- 
| ment as Chief of the \ehrmacht High Command constituted a positive guaran- 


tes for @ frictionless and weak-willed cooperation with the dictator, — 


“Goering, Himmler, Goebbels and Bormann very soon recognized how small was 


the danger for their positions which threatened from this direction. In 


"the course of tha war they emphatically supported the continuation in office 
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eof this sad representative of the Wehrmacht. When Conor feldnarechall 
von Brauchitsch left in the fall of 1941, Keitel was sal aa charged 
to represent the interests of the Aray. 


Hitler and the men of his Jomediate aurroundings, did not want to be- 
. lieve in the possibility of a directly imminent wae He continued to 
trust, with complate misunderstanding of the foreign political situatdon, ° 
in his lucky star, with new, but in any case peaceful means, he had 
achieved hitherto unthought of successes for Cermany. Contrary to this, 
the majority of the responsible commanders of the Army and the Navy real- 
: ized after 1938 that the path which was being trod had irresistably to 
: lead to military actions. They raised their yoicss in warning, but with- 


out success, 


When Hitler tumbled unwillingly into World War II, as a result of his 
4 exaggerated foreign policy, the development of the iehrmacht had not been 
completed. Germany was ‘not at all prepared for war with the whole world. 
: The development of the Army, Luftwaffe and Navy was still under Way e 

There were only & few personnel and materiel peanes: Industry had not 
been converted to armament production. Stock«piling in supplies and amm~ 
_ nition, in essential raw materials, in fuel and foed stuffs was only in 

: the initial stage. These facts were known to Hither. ven the structure 
} of the wartime top-level organization had not come closer to a solution 
at the beginning of the war, considering the position taken by the Fuehrer 
toward these problems and the rivalry within the Wehrmacht. 


Details on the legal position of the Wehrmacht High Command and on its 


* 


at 


te 
iY 
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development during the war have been piapbeiveap represented in the 
study nyehrmacht High Command." If the essential facts are priefly sun- 
marized in the following, it is only bacause knowledge of these matters 
is a prerequisite to the understanding of the position of the Chief of 
the General Arny Office in seaoatiune and that of tha Chief of the Arny 


- Equipment in war. 


The ree of the Wehrmacht High Command was prenouncedly weak at, 


tha outbreak of the war. The interference of the Fushrer caused ite de-~ 


| velopment to exhibit a retrograding tendency. Instead ef a strong con- 
i. centration of forces, a harmful dispersion sot ins the command seantione 
a and the spheres of authority were absolutely unclear. The \yehrmacht High 
- Command was not in a position at the outbreak of the war to fulfill the 


mission originally intended for it. 


1. The Wehrmacht High Commnd with its Group for National Defense 


“\ was not a commend staff, merely a work staff for the Supreme Commander of 


the Wehrmacht. It was not responsible for the opsrations of the Wehrmacht, 


‘but merely trangmitted Fuehrer Orders and Directives concerning the inter- 
este of the war as a whole to the Commanders in Chief of the independent 
Wehrmacht branches. 


2. The Army High Command plenned the joint operations of the vehr- 
macht branches on the basis of the directives of the Fushrer. ‘The Commander 
in Chief of the Amy wag responsible for their execution. He secured the 


Necessary cooperation between the individual Nehrmacht branches. There was 
‘no subordination of one to the other. 7 
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3. The Commanisrs in Chief of the lnftwaffe and the Navy were 
<i for the independent air and sea operations. 


he ALL Commanders in Chief were responeible in wartime too for 
the armament and administration of their wehrmacht branches. | 


| 56 Under thease circumstances the influence of the Wehrmacht High 
: 60 Command could only be applied to sections of the war direction. 

| : ae War ministerial tasks for which it had been responsible in 
: peacetime remained unchanged. It had to represent Wehrmacht requests before 


the Reich agencies, the plenipotentiaries, the Party and its appendages, the 


. 8S and the police, the Reich Labor Service and the other organizations. 
| i . Bven here 4 substantial weakening of ite position was ef- 

; fected. The Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command was at Hitler's Field Head- 
quarters at the front when the war broke oub. Under such circumstances, the 
interests of ths entire Wehrmacht were unsufficiently represented in Berlin, — 
7 the seat of the other organizations. As 4 result, the parts of the Luftwaffe, ~ i 
“amy ond Navy High Comnds, which had Likewise been left behind in Berlin, 

assumed more and more ministerial authority. In part they negotiated inde- 

pendently in the interest of their respective vehrmacht branches and, by=- 
passing the Chief of the tehrmacht High Command, had the regult directly 


. saenotd oned by the Fuehrer. 
a We The following was treated Jointly for, all the Wehrmacht 


‘branches: 


Wehrmacht Signal Comaunications (the pea Luftwaffe ane 
Navy had their om networks ih addition to this.) — 
Rehranaht transportation. 
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ee Economy to coordinate the free competition of the Wehrmacht branches in 
oe the. field of armanent , to distribute raw materials and te’ prepare economic 
mobilization. | 

6. The Wehrmacht High Command left certain tasks, necessary for 
the direction of overall war operations, with a single Wehrmacht. branch. 
pe thus, for example, the Army was responsible for the entire Wehrmacht in the 
following areas; | 


“12 


Foreign Affeirs and Counterintelligence. i 

General. jehrmacht Affairs (internal politics, natdional- 
socialistic training, press and propaganda, easualties, 
prisoner of war affairs, welfare and rations, technical 
training) e ; : 

Wehrmacht Judge Advocate General and Justice. 

Wehroacht. Budget.. 


The vain attempt was made in the Group for Military 


Wehrmacht conserdption and recruiting (General Aray Office, 
Group for Replacement and General Troop Matters). 

The distribution, control and tabulation of mater vehicles == 
and fuel (General Army Office, Inspestorate 6 — Armored ot 
Force Branch). 8 

The tabulation and procurement of rations for men and ani- 
mals (Aray Administration Office, Group VIII Rations 
and Procurement) . 

Medical Service (General Army Office, Medical Inspectorate). 

Army Postal Service. 


In ali these areas the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command 


reserved the right of decision 4n fundamental matters concerning ali the 


 Fehrmacht branches. 
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I. The Chief of the General Army Office, his Offics and 
Mission in the Peacetins Army High Command 


The position of chief of Army Hovipment did not oxiat in peacetins. 
oat ‘the outbreak of the war, the Chief of the General Arny Office was appointe 


Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement rraining Aray as 
provided for by the Mobilisation Plan. His Job becomes understandable only 


after the taske of the General Army Office in peacatine are described. : 


Hitler legally came inte power in 1933. At that time the Army con- 


sisted of the 100 ,000-man Reichsheer, The enlargement of this army by 


, 50,000 men, begun under the governments of Bruening and Schleicher, had a 


‘not yet had any effects. ‘The development of the Army had been impeded by 
the shackles of the Treaty of Versailles. Immediately after Hitler came 
into power, the davelopnant of a new Wehrmacht was begun and pushed on 
: | with all mens. The prerequisites for thd development of the Army were 
ape at all favorable undsr tho prevailing conditions. 


There were no legal regulations for the preparation of defense of 
the Reich in any sectors. 


With regard to ‘personnel, ona could fall. back on the 4,000 officers » 
the noncoamisioned officers and the enlisted personnal, who had enlisted 
for twelve years. They constituted the cadres for the Aray which was be- : 
ing activated and also for the luftwaife, which had not exieted before and | A 


a tabulation of these liable for military service. A #ehrmacht conscrip- 
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now. ‘had. to be created from nothing as the third independent Wehrmacht - 
branch. 


Trained personnel reserves, with the exception of overage groups 


fran World War I, did not exist. ‘There was no organization for the 


tion and recruiting administration was in the stage of disguised organi- 
zation, but it had not yet been able to accomplish ite mission properly. 


There was only about enough equipment available to increase the Reichs- 
heer threefold. This equipment was exclusively composed of old World 
War I stocks of arms and ammunition which were completely obsolete. 
Modern arms, such as tanks, antitank and antiairoraft ‘guna were lacking 
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or had not advanced essentially beyond the atage of the initial testing. 


Al2 unite were horse~drawm; moteriaation was in its very beginnings. 


There was no effective armament industry in Germany. The entire 3 
econony, particularly manufacturing, suffered from the effects of the is 
world economic orisia. It was almost exclusively adapted to the pro- 
duction of consumer and export goods. An inmeasurable army of unemployed © 
burdened the economy with their small buying power and beeame a load on 
the public welfare. with the uncertainty of the interns] political as 

weil as the economic situation, the” ‘independent plant owner shrank from 
a conversion of hie plant for armament purposes and from malcing the OXe 

penditures necessary for thia. Industry itself was not dn &@ position to 
finance such 8 thorough production revolution. ‘The banks could not advance (&: 
sufficient private. capital. In spite of an. extremly high rate of taxation, £ 
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the state, owing to the general, depression, was not in a financial posi-~ 
‘thon to make available tha necessary means for a large~soale development 
of the Wehrmacht, | 


in such a situation, the Wehrmacht branches initiated general com- 
petition in matters concerning their development, The development of the 
. Army took place under the responsibility of the Commander in Chief, 
ag General der Artillerie von Fritsch. Ths following were assigned to him:. 


1. The Army High Command, consisting of the following: 
* @e Army General Steff 
b. Army Personnel Office 
Ge General Army Office 
d. Aray Ordnance Office 


e. Army Administration Office 
£. The Anns Inspectors 


2. The peacetime Army with all command agencies, units, adninia- 
| | trative agencies and territorial installations (see Appendix 1). 
| The following persons within the Army High Command were re- 
sponsible for the davelopuant; ee 
| 1. The Chief of the General staff of the army, He established, Be 
by erder of the Commander in Chief of the Army, the requiremnts for the 
organization of the wartins Army, which included all resultent matters of 
~ “Amport as to the type, extent, procurement and supply of the peacetime 
_APay. 
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2. The Chief of the General Army Office (later Chief of: 
a Aviiy Equipment). By order of the Commander in Chief of the Army he was 


 yesponsible for the 


Be 
be 


Co 


carrying out of the following! 

neconatruction of the new peacetime Army 
Mobilisation work : | 

All measures for the armament preparation in pease- 
time end wartime armies in the fields of personnel, 
material and finance. 
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II. The Mission of the Chief of the Ary General staff and the chief of 


the Caneral Army Office in Army Development and Armanent 


As was to be expected, the reconstruction of the Army produced an 
abundance of naw problems. Before Hitler came into power theoretical 
deliberations had been carried out in the General staff but there had 
been no final result. In practice, especially as 4 result of the speed 
at which the new regime worked and wanted to see positive results, pre~ 
mature decisions could not be avoided. 


Hore, too, the wartime top-level. organization in the Army High Com- 
mand played an essential role. From the very beginning of the dave lop- 
mental work until the end of the war, it could not decide on a really 


‘applicable solution. 


The ‘contrast between the Chief of the General Staff on the one hand 
and the War Minister on the other, traditional in the Prusse-German Army, 
inmediately appeared in the reconstruction. | 


“ghe duties of war minister were taken over for the Army by the Chief 
of the General Amy Office. A clear division of the spheres of work and 
responsibility between the Army General Staff and the General Arny office 
in matters of reconstruction was extremely difficult. | 


In the long run it was a matter of indifference which agency was com 
petent to carry out various details in developing the Amy. Directives, 


‘His model. was the elder Holtke, under whose excellent command the Aray: 


| edueated in the same vein by Schlieffen, the General staff had been able to 
maintain its reputation and esteem in spite of the lost world war. Beck 


having made it. His thinking and acting was one-sidedly military. He 
: secluded himself, insofar as his position permitted, fron important state 
~ and economic problems and avoided, because of inner modesty, taking an 


active stand on such matters. 
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no matter how carefully they are formulated, receive values and significance 


through the personality who must administer them and fills them with life 


and on whose shoulders lies the responsibility. 


major Fromm (Chief of the General Amy Offies, later Chief of Army Gquip~ — : 


canes 


ment and Commander of the Replacement Training Army) 


As he, General der Artillerie Beck, saw it, the mission of the Chief 
of the ceneral staff was firmly tied to the traditions of the General Staff. 


General staff had fully proved itself in the ware of 1866 and 1870-71. All “ 


was fully aware of the great responsibility he had assumed. "ducated in 


“abstract thinking, he was a master in the theoretical planning of ground 


operations, an experienced tactician, an excellent educator and instructor. 
Tenaciously clinging to tradition, he looked at the technical possibilities 


of modern warfare with distrust. 


He waa scrupulously exact in his procedure of work, carefully deliber- 
ative and hesitating in making a decision, but clear and definite after 
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His conservative, intellectual attitude brought him by. necessity 


“into & sharp, dinner conflict with the dictator and his revolutionary 


arenes 

| The Chief of the General Army Office was very such younger than peck 
and was his absolute opposite. Coming from the Army General staff, he de= 
veloped into an organizer, politician and economist. He was an expert in 


finanoial, budget and administrative ‘affairs. As a student of General von 
‘Schleicher he had matured into a soberly~calculating, realistic politician 


who was at home in both the German internal political. picture and the 
intematdonal spread of the League of Nations, Through his manifold con- 


_ nections with the German economy, he understood its inner structure and 
| Raver became lost in details. 


As a soldier he had ratained his common sense and his clear judgement. 


He kept himself free of exaggerated artificlalities and accepted only simple 


and primitive solutions. He was open for all innovations, providing. that 


they kept within the realm of the possible. He did not shrink from break~ 
4ng with tradition and was determined to search out new methods of warfare. 


He was an excellent orator who formulated his opinions clearly and seavines 
ingly. Never at loss with auxiliary measures, he couid be unscrupulous in 


the choice of his mans if it were necessary. He was one of the few men 


_ Whe understand how to let others work for him and to have confidence in 

: them, and who thus always find time te eccupy themselves with really deoi- 
“give problems. A robust man of forceful nature who did not shrink from 
 ~rdaking everything ine critical situation, his was a personality which | 


was not ready to make compromise in fundamental matters. 
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He viewed national socialiem with expectant reserve, but was ready 
to grant it the chance of proving itself. 

‘Beck and Fromm should have been well able to .complament each other in 
iecpattiea and ability. Unfortunately they did not find the common level 
necessary for productive ani trusting cooperation. Ths chasm which seper= 
ated both men was hardly apparant in public. Both wanted the best. pis- 
cord set in in 1934 and grew worse during the years. fiven after asucts 
diemiasal in 1936 the fight continued underground. It found its tragic 
conclusion on 20 July 1944. in the presence of his vel, Froma, Bock 
committed suicide, since he could no longer escape arrest by the Gestapo. 


"Re The struggle of the chief of the General Aray Office for Equality with 
“the Chief of the General staff in matters of army Developmen ment and Armanent 


The Chief of the General staff had 4 goined dominant, . and decisive influ- 
ence in ths 100,000-man Amy as the senior advisor of the then Chief of the 
Army Command in all matters concerning the Army. He had been silently re~ 
cognigzed as the highest authority. 

The Chief of the Ganeral Army Office was. ready to fully recognize this 
superiority in the field of operations » tactics and training. But he was 
just as determined to make his influence felt in matters of arny develop= 
‘ment, organization and armament « He was a willing to let himself be con- 
trolled by the General. staff in his job and responsibijity. | 

Bvery attempt of the Chief of the General staff to gain predominant 
influence for his position in the Army High Command, to make decisions him 
self or to interfere authoritatively in the activities of the various 


staff of negotiating behind closed doors and then confronting the Chief - 
ag Pid a mere executive agent of the General staff. 
- mental change. the organization and armament of the 100,000-man Aray had 


been determined by the victorious powers in the Treaty of Versailles. The 


a ov less becoms a purely administrative offica, and even the General staff 


, had been of secondary importance, but with the beginning of rearmament the 


“the requesting agency and the executive agency becams equal, in rank and had 
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independent offices, had to be met by atrong resistance from the Chief of 

the General. Army Office and later from the Chief of aroy equipment. The } 
former protested against the mathod employed now and again by the (ane. 


of the General Army Office with an accomplished fact, thue demoting him 
In his opinion the hitherte valid hypothesis had undergone a nade 

development of the Army became stagnated under such politioal bars. with 

the exception of the General Staff, the entire Anny High comand had more 


“had to confine itself to theoretical deliberations on war and warfare. 
- Only in the field of training and education could it exert practical in- 


fluence. Under tiene circumstances the activity of the General Army Office 
" General Aray Office was assigned tasks which were decisive with regard to 
the future development of the Army. | 

The Chief of the General Army Office took the initiative. He demanded - 
equality with the Chief of the General staff in organizational and armament 
_ matters and Also succeaded in achieving it. Thus it was accomplished that 


= the sams rights and that both had ‘the sate responsibility toward the Comnan~ 
° der in Chief of the Army within their individual spheres of, lacs 


Such dualism could lead to differences in opinion and errr As 
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Long as it remained within bounds of reason, however, ons could put up with 
it, put it could only work positively as long as the Commander in chief of 
the Army directed the two agencies uniformly and made clear decisions in 
cates of doubt. with the shelving of the position of Comander in chief 
4 of the Army in the fell of 1941 and the assignment of the Chief of the 
_ Qdheral staff directly to the Fushrer, of the Chief of hay Equipment to 
the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command, grave consequences sat in which. 
wil be treated in detail later. 


3,. Positions of the Chief of the General staff and the Chief of the General. — 
Amy office on fondasont a Matters of Army Developman nt and Armament 
After the position of the Chief of the General army Office in the Aray 


. High Coamand had been clarified, technical discussions with the Army General 


staff on fundamental, matters of development and armament soon took place. 


Opinion was not unanimous sdthiin the General Staff relative te the opera~ 


ie tional and tactical. principles under which the naw Army was to be organized. 


The old school under Beck wented to continue where the development had 
_ broken off for Germany after orld War I. Proven operational and tactical 
: expordences were adhered to, The number of units was to be inereased 

- according to plan and their organization essentially maintained as was. | 

3 Forbidden or obsolete arms were to ba replaced by new ones. Medium and: 

* heavy artillery, tanke, antitank and entiaireraft ame ware to be incorpo- 

| rated in the normal infantry divisions, or combined as corps or GHQ units. 

Tho French Army, which had rested én its laurels since 1918, served as a 


model. The organization of the new Army was to be adjusted to the French 
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by assigning it motorized infantry and artillery. 


| . quence of the reorganization and on the lack of suitable officers and non~ 
‘ commissioned officers, the absence of arms, equipment and asimnition, a 
% clothing and personal equipment for each soldier, the quartering and train~ 
| ing possibilities, ‘Under all circumstances he. wanted to avoid a decline in 


ab that tim 4a now hard to establish, The chief of the General staff was 
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in its basic lines and strength. 

| The new school, under the intellectual direction of the later General~ 
oberst Guderan, proposed a basically different way, It wanted to discard 
the nathods which had led to the loss of World War I, especially to prevent 


the reformation of stationary fronts and thus the futile exhaustion of one's 


forces. An independent armored branch, which had to be started from scratch, 


would enable the command to realize the old, established principles with new 
means on the battle field. ‘This new school, therefore, proposed to combine 


tha armored branch into compact divisions, armored corps and armored armies 


At firet, the Chisf of the General Staff did not feel that he could. 
agree with this viewpoint. At this tim the development of the arnored 
branch was still in its initial stages. The operational, tactical and — 


| command possibilities wore completely new territory. He wanted nsgourdty" 
and under no cireumstances to let himself got involved in untested experi- 
'  gante. The development was to take place systematically, step by step and 


was to be planned with a long-range viewpoint. He based his position on 
the weakening of the core of the army, which would be the logical conse~ 


the Army's readiness for action. 


To what ‘degree internal political deliberations played a part in this 
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aleo against precipitate rearmament, since this would arouse the distruat 
| of the neighbor nations who were armed to an extent to which Germany would 
‘not be able to equal for many years. 

The Chief of the General Army Office, who was respondible for the or- 
ganizational construction of the Army and for armament production, required 
a clear conception of the demands which were to be made of him and what long- | 
range planning had to be carried out. He pressed the Commida® th: Chiat Of 
the Army for a quick ddoision. He emphasized the importance of coordinating 
the program with the demands of intemal end foreign politics and the econo~ 

mic setup. | | 
7 a. Hitler had given the Wehrmacht branches a free hand in their 
own development. ithe Army had to utilize this unique opportunity without 
loss of time. _Qvary delay led without fail to intervention by the dictator, 
which had to be avoided for the sake of the reputation of the Army. 
by. In the international negotiations, hich were expected and had 
as their goal the equality of Germany in all respects, the presence of a 
strong Army had to be simulated at least for the outside world. Possible 
Uatisbendien resulting from too rapid development of a precipitate con- 
struction could and had to be taken into the bargain. The Fushrer had 
. guaranteed that in this period of wealmess he would stop any conflict 
short of war. 
c. If free competition between the three Mehrmacht branches were 
to exist one could reckon with certainty that the Army would fall behind 
in armament if it hesitated longer. fhe Luftwaffe and Navy had begun un- 


restricted construction. German industry's limited armament capacity 


already threatened to become largely absorbed. ‘The lack of propar 
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manufacturing plants made itself felt by the Army, with its mass require 
mente of material. Goering was not only Commander in Chief of the Luftwaffe, 
but alse similtaneously Plenipotentiary General for the Four Year Plan. 
Plante which he had reserved for his Luftwaffe were no longer released for 
the Army. ‘The position of the Wehrmacht High Command (the Reonomic and 
Apmament Office) was much too wesk to correct any such fait accompli. 


de Without taking a stand a the difference of opinion within the 


General staff, Fron warned the meubers not to overestimate operations and 
 tasties in an era of mass armies and air forces. Underestimation of mat~ 
- ters connected with organization, armament and war potential was considered 
by him as a greve error. He was of the opinion that the decision in a 
"modem war would not only be determined on battle fields and at the front. 
‘Pinal victory would be with that group of powers whose war potential would 
be able to meet the greatest burden for the longest time. working from 


; ; this standpoint, he demanded, with the approval of the Army General, stage, 
“that uniform economic mobilization for #11 three sehrmacht branches be 

vigorously prepared by the Wehrmacht High Command in peacatime. The deci- 
sive prerequisite for an early utilization of Germany's war potential con= 
sisted of getting the war production into high gear as rapidly as possible. 
a could be anticipated with cortainty that the conversion of the eptire 
- natden to the requirements of a total war had to betame necessary a a re=- 
sult of the scononie mobilization. | 

Fromm referred to the memorandum, compiled on his request by Colonel 7 
finaer (General, staff) in 1933, which contained his attitude on all questions | 
He Sensavutie armament. In this nemoranduss Germany's war potential had been 


% arms, equipment and amomnition. Trained personnel reserves did not exist 
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examined on the basis of detailed studies, in which the Organization 
Branch of the General staff, the Ordnance Office and the Administration 
Office had collaborated. | 


The prerequisite for a rearmament of the Army was the enlargement of 
already-existing armament plants, the conversion of parts of the peacetime 
induetry to Army requirements and the establishment of skeletonized facto- 
ries which could start working at ones in case of mobilization. The finan- 
cing of these measures had to be made by the Aray with an eye to the future. 
a Without kmowing the requirements , the Ordnance Office could not plan and 
* the General Army Office could not finance. Under the given conditions, 


_ years would be necessary to gear the new plants to the mass production of 


dn Germany. They constituted the prerequisite for the activation of re- 
serve units in the case of mobilization. 


In sharp contrast to the Chief of the General Staff, Fromm demanded 


that the new peacetime army, in spite of a lack of arms and equipment, be 
constructed on a broad personnel basis from the very beginning. The aim 
was to stretch the frame of the Army as far as possible 4s early as pos-~ 2 
sible. Only in this way could the prerequisites for the training of a great 
. nunber of soldiers be created, who could bs transferred to the reserve after 
ag short a service time as possible. As he saw it, the risk had to be taken 
that the necessary extent of armament would be lacking at. firet and could 


~ not be recovered for a number of years. - 
| In spite of all cbjactdons and heaitation on the part of the Chief of 
the General staff, Gensralmajor Fromm suggested to the Coumander in Chief 
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of the Aray thet he push the development in a twofold direction. 

a. Development of a first-rate operational arny sonsiating of 
_Andependent armored and motorized unite, equipped with all modern tech= 
nical advantages, completely mobile with superior fire power". 

b. Development of a mass arny af normal organization and arma~ 

_ ment, which rendered the utilization of the nation's entire war potential 
‘Ammsdiately possible in case of mobilization. 


ae whe Gommander in Chief of the Army ordered the davalopment: and the 
: planning of the armament. carried out on the basis of this suggestion. 
The Chief of the General Aray Office was fully aware of the immense 
" rosponsibi.ity which he had thus. accepted. He wanted war just a6 Little 
as did the Chief of the General Staff, the General staff or the entire 
/ officers corps. It could not yet be seen then where Hitler's policy would 
finaly lead. Ab that tims Fromm was of the Same ‘epinion as haa so stri- 
“kingly peen formulated by President frunan in his mesaage to Congress on 
18 March 1948 in the following words: 
I believe that wo have recognized the importance of maintain- 
as a means of praventing war. {ie have found | 


ie “that a sound defense system is necessary in time of peace, if 
a we want to maintain the peace. 


he. peacetime cooperation betwesn the General. staff and the General. Aray 


Office. Ths Result ef Joint Activities. 


Until, the plan of reconstruction was realized ens difficulties 
‘had ‘to be overcoma. After the Commander in Chief of the Amy had made his 
: decision, 1t was to be expected that all], ascthone | of the officers corps, 


the latter's arguments and contributed with all his might to their reali- 


be considered. Convinced of the sorrectnesa of his idea, Guderian pushed 


 gopward with such speed that the developuent of the mas army wae sonstines 


| considering its traditional attitude, would utilize their entire knowle 


edge and ability in the direction ordered. very attempt from ons side 
or the other to deviate because of selfish interests was ruthlessly 
stamped down » 

"gn this connection the fact must be Rete es that the Chief of the 
organisation Branch of the General Staff, the later General von sodenstern, 
in close cooperation with the Chief of the General Arny Offiee ; eupported 


gation. He tried again and again to bring about an agreement between his 
immediate superiors, the Chief of the General Staff and the Chief of the 


General Army Office. 


The cooperation between the Organization branch and the General Army 4 


Office in peacetime and at the beginning of the war was frictionless. 
Later, under pressure of the situation at the front and the senseless 
widespread interorganizational conflict which arose therefrom, sand was 
put into the complicated gears. The result is not 8 matter for discus- 
sion here. | 

It is tothe imperishable credit of Generaloberst.Guderian that he 
sacrificed himself completely to advancing the organization, developnant 
and training of the armored forces. ven if this sonetimes resulted in 
professional arguments with the Chisf of the General iray Office, one 
could trace it to the fact that he made demands at tines which sould not = 
be immediately fulfilled af ‘the interests of armament as a whole were to | 
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: seriously endangered « 
The small peacetias army, already weakened by heavy detachment of 

particularly talented officers » noncommissioned officers and camplete 
| units to the Luftwaffe, now gave its best forces for the development of 
the armored branch. ‘ho rest hardly sufficed as cadre for training in 
quick succession the reserves 80 necaarary for a mobilization amy. This 
task was even more aggravated when, as a result of General staff pressure, 
| the one-year service period had to be replaced by two-year service. Thus 
the annual amount of new recruits was decreased by naarly fifty per cent. 

When the war broke out unexpectedly the Army's rearmament was not at 
all complete. The ammunition program for the necessary outfitting of the 
mobilization arny wes, for example, not supposed to be fulfilled before 
 1945.. The absence of sufficient supply stocks in arms, ammunition and 
equipment, from which the requirements of the fighting army could be 


| . ‘ covered until war production got into full gear constituted @ serious 


danger. It was merely owing to the fact that there were only emall per=- 
sonnel. and materiel logses during the Polish, Norwegian and French came 
paigns, followed by lengthy periods of inaction, that serious crises did 
nob coma about in the supply situation. 
| Reconstruction did succeed in the end, after all, by overcoming 
immense friction, the causes of which could be found partly within, partly 
without the Army. The following figures, therefore, are of partioular 
interest. | 

About forty infantry and staan armored, motorized and Light divi- 
a sions, including corps and. GHQ troops, were activated in the peacetime 
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years 1934-1939 from the soven infantry and three aavalry divisions por- 
“mitted by the Treaty of Versailles. with the beginning of mobilization, © 
seventy~five additional divisions wore added. Looking at it purely from 
_ the viewpoint of number, this meant an increase from 100,000 men to 
"2,500,000. | 

This development was rendered particularly difficult by the fact that | 
the seheduled course had to be constantly interrupted as 4 result of the 


tense political situation (Rhinsland, Austria, Sudetenland, Bohemia-Koravia) 
and new stop-gaps had to be sought again and again. 

| : the above development has been daseribed in detail, since it is e 
‘model example showing how an objective clash of opinions is a prerequisite 
for peak performances, The reconstruction of the Army could only be a0 
astonishingly successful because it was not dictatorially and nence intol- 
erantly directed by one authority. The Commander in Chief of the Army 

. understood how to awaken the talent which existed in the Army High Come 
mand, and to direct it in positive, creative work toward a joint goal. 


The free play of forces within the Army High Command did not lead to 
a duplication of effort or mitual opposition of rival personalities or 
offices. They never crippled the activities of one another. In the clash 
_ of opinions the stronger will, the stronger personality, the eh arar set- 
ting of the goal, the better technical knowledge prevailed for the best of 
‘the whole. Only thus can it be explained that a case ocourred which hap- 
pened but once in the history of the Prusso-German army, The Chief of the 
General Aray Office (who was considered war minister within the Aray) 
. offered more forces to the Chief of the General Staff than the latter had 
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nemeetot or even wanted, an ineident which constantly repeated itaelf 


tn peacatine and in the periods of inaction between campaigns until ce 


outbreak of war with Rusela. | The fact must be acknowledged that an arny 
was formed out of nothing through the joint work within the Army High 
Command, and that it was for superior to ita enemies at the outbreak of 
the war in spite of considerable deficiencies. 


5¢ Experiences Fron the Development of the Peacetime Arny 


the development of the Army and the beginning of rearmament, in addi- 


tion to his regular duties, consumed the energy of the Commander in chief 


of the Army to an exceptional. degree. It also developed that he more and 


more had to accept the role of mediator between the agencies ef the Arny 


High Command which participated in the development. The offices involved, 
including the Chief of the General staff, persisted in their own technical 


viewpoint in individual matters for the most part so that the Commander in 


Chief of the Army was constantly bothered by petty decisions. 
ALL of the following had equal parte in the development: 


The Organization Branch of the General Staff 
‘The Army Personnel Office 

The General Army office 

qhe Ordinance Office 

the Army Administration Office 


The Chief of the General Army Office was responsible for executing 
the reconstruction. He had to cooperate with the other offices and was 
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thus dependent on their intelligence and good will, He could not give 
them any orders, since they were all assigned diractly to the Commander | 
in Chief of the Army. In practice, however, he had means available to 
correct any lack of good will among those who should have cooperated. 
the Chief of tha General Army Office had at his disposal: 

Be the funds allotted te the Army, which he allocated to the 
participating offices with strict orders as to utilization, | 

— be the raw materials allotted to the Army, which he likewise 

allocated with strict orders as to utilization. 

ce The noncommissioned officers and enlisted pereonnel who com- 
posed the manpower allotted to the Army, which was releasad to the iecusets 
ing agencies only if the latter held to the framework of the overall plan. 


One further inconvenience came into the open, All agencies of the 

Army participating in 4 particular field of the reconstruction were forced 
to negotiate, in some way oF other, with the Chief of the General Staff, 
the wehrmacht High Gommind, the Plenipotentdary General for the Four Year 
| Plan, the Party and its organizations, the SS or other organizations. 
When objectively representing the overall interests ‘of the arny, nothing 
could be said against such a procedure. But it could not be avoided that 
some agencies tried to push through special interests or to frustrate de- 
cisions already made by the Commander in chieg of the Army. 

About 1936 the Chief of the General Army’ Offies proposed that, for 
the relief of the Commander in Chief of the Army, all agencies participat- 


ing in the reconstruction and rearmamant be assigned to a special poveseotone®, 


| 


ars) 


4 
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their independence not igs effected by this. He wanted to achieve 
the umaiitid by doing this: 
&. Only one office within the Army would be responsible to the 
Commander in Chief of the army for matters of reconstruction and rearma- 
be. One office would coordinate in these matters the cooperation 
of all Army High Command agencies participating in this work. | 


G. Only one office would negotiate with the General Staff in 


“ d. The interests of the Army would be represented by only one 
office in negotiations with wehrmacht High com_* and other organizations. 


The fact must be expreasly noted here that General jor From, the . 
youngest in service among the office chiefs involved, did not claim this 


naw position for himself but suggested an intimate co-worker of the Chief 
of the General Staff. At the seme time he had requested that the General 
Army Office, which played. such a decisive role, be filled with more Gena- | 
rel staff Officers to insure closer cooperation with the General Staff. mA 


The Conmander in Chief of the Army declined both suggestions. The a 
Chie£ of the General Staff and the Chief of the Army Ordnance Office pro- ; 
“tested for very fundabental reasons. without doubt, such 2 nCommissioner 
for Army Development, and Armament" in peacetime would have combined too 
much power in one hand with his extensive authority. On the other hand, 


the suggestion was accepted in ‘the preliminary work for the Mobilization 
Plan of 1937. It provided that the Commander ef the Replacement Aray was, 
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ot the Same , tine, to. take over the command over » these elements of the 
= Army High Consand remining in Berlin. In the exsoutdon of this jee 
the title of nohdet of army zquipmenté was introduoed later. 
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G. 
he f of A ou t and Commander of the Replacement 
x5 e_Aewy Heh Command in Wartime 


with the beginning of verld war IZ the Mobilisation Plan of the Army 
became effective. . 
5 fhe Army High Command y hitherte stationed in Berlin, was divided into 
thé £oLlowing parts: 3 | 
1. The mobile parts, which, as Field Command Agencies, went into 
: the. field in connection with Hitler'a Rield eranoreb oui 
2. The elements remaining in Rerlin, which Were: ‘combined under 
the Chief of Army Squipment. 


| Corresponding to the division of the peacetime Aray into mobile field 
aray and replacement army, there was a clear differentiation betwoen area 
of operations and sone of the interior, 
‘The authority of the Army was established in the asay High Connand 
ag follows: 

1. The Commander in Chief of the Army exercised command authority 
over the entire Army (field and replacement armies). He was responsible to 
the Fuehrer for the commnd of ree and for the maintenance of the 
combat power of the Meld army. 


2. The following mem were at his disposal to carry out these tasks: - 


a. The Chief of the General staff, who, on the former's order 
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ard as his savior, planned the operations and supply of the field army — 
and supervised theixy execution. 


b. The Chief of Army Bquipment and Commander ef the Replace 
nent ies, who, supported by the resources of the sone of the interior, 
was responsible for the armament of the Army in the fields of personnel, 
materiel and finance. | 

G. The Chief of the Army Personnel Office, who was respons~ 
ible for all matters which concerned officers. 


The field army was directly assigned to the Commander in Chief of 
the Aray, the replacomnt amy to the Chief of Army Hquipmant and Com 
mander of the Replacement Army. (See Appendix 1b). 
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Il. The idisaion of the Chief of Army Equipment and 
Commander of the Lacement Tra te 


". Shortly after the outbreak of the war, General. der Infanterde von 
stielpnage). who, according to the mobilization plan, was to have filled 
the position of Commander of the Replacement Training Army, was relieved 
by order of the Fushrer. | 


The Chief of the General Anny Offica, General dar artillerie Fromm, 
: who at first stil) retained his former position, took Stuelpnagel's place. 
“ Only after the completion of the Polish Campaign was a suceesaor as Chief 
| : of the General Army Office appointed, Generaltoutaant Olbricht. 


Because of the reasens mentioned in section B ii, 5, taxperiences 


from the Developsant of the Peacetima Army," the activation of a Chief of 
Arny rqutpaent in case of mobilization wag now carried out. All agencies . 
and offices of tha Army High Command which parti¢ipated in the planning 
and organization of armament or in the training, supply and administration 
of the Army, wore united under the Chief of Army Squipment. 


Le Arms and Services Inspectors, Fortifications Inspector, “ 
7 Wiedioal and Veterinary Inspeators. F | . 
2. The Chief of gducation and Training Affaire, 
3. The General, Aray Offie0. | 
ke The ordnance Office. 

5. The Arny Administration Office. 


eee es na ne can ding Ate Boe 
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6s «The Remants of the General Staff which more or less merged 
with the General Army Office. | 


Only the Army Personne) Office remained asaigned direetly to the Com 
mander in Chief of the Army. | 
| The Chief of Aray Equipment was at the sam tims Commander of the : 3 
Replacement Training Army to whom all. command agencies, offices, units a 
and stationary installations of the Army in the zens of the interior were 
assigned, both as to troop service as well as territorially. logialative 

and executive were combined in one hand as a result of this personal 
union. The execution of the orders and instructions, issued in his capt 
eity as Chief of Army Equiprant, were supervised by himself as Commander 
of the Replacement ary in the zone of the interior. 

the Chief of Army Bquipmant and Commander of the Replacement Army 
was, on the basis of his service instructions, provided with extensive 
powers and authority. He was thus placed in ths position of taking the . 
responsibility for ths armament of the Army and the command of the Re- | 
placement training Aray, to a large extent, away from the Gommander in 
chief of the Army, who wos fully occupied with the command -of field army 
operations. ; 

fhe service instruction for the Chief of Army Bquipment and Commander 
of the Replacement Army was brief and laconic: os 


He directs, in accordance with instructions by ths Comnander 
in Chief of the Arsy, the training, replacement and armament 
of the Aray with regard to personnel (except officer replace~ 
ments, which will be handled by the Arny Personnel, Office), 
material and finance, the development, procurement and receipt 
of bein amuunitien and materiel, and all fields of army Admi~ 
nistration. 


(. divectaves for the distribution to the Wehrmacht Branches were issued by 
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It is hard to realize. from these few sentences the responsibility 


with which the Chief of Army tquvipment had been burdened. Here only 8 


few examples ara mentioned as follows: 


1. Representation of the interests and requests of the Army to 
" the Wehrmacht High ound in all armanent matters concerning personnel, 
materiel or finances. By order of the Commander in Chief of the Army, he 
had to maintain close contact with the responsible leaders of the various 
- Redeh agencies, ministries, plenipotentiaries for economy, sdntelatietion: 


Four Year Plan and food, the Party and its organizations, the 55 and other 
} : 


“organizations. | | ae 
2. At the outbreak of the war he was responsible for all Replace- 
meant Affaire (Aray, laftwaffe, Navy, 3S, Police, Reich Labor Service). The 


| the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command. The Chief of Army Equipment was 
responsible for their exscution, 

Compromise between the personnel requirements of the Wehrmacht 
and the constantly increasing demands of other civil area and armament user 
agencies became a vesuaen hardly capable of solution. Hoe had to carry out 
the tabulation, mustering, Sonacription, distribution, training and making 
available of replacements for the Army. At the same tine he had to list 
the wounded and sick, coming from the field army, to take care of them 
| until they had recuperated and then to make then again available eas re- 
| placements, or to discharge them in cage of unfitness for service. 
| 3. Hie activity in the fleld of miteriel for armament and supply 


covered arms, anmamnition, equipment, tanks, motor vehicles, horses, outfits, 
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clothing and food supply. within the framework of this task he was re- 
sponsible: for development , testing, procurement » receipt, repair, atoring, 


: administration and preparation. 


In this connection he had the thankless task of procuring, 


through the weak Wehrmacht High Command, the seemingly endleas Army re~ 
- quirements of raw and synthetic materials from the Plenipotentiary Gene- 


ral of the Four Year Plan, and of distributing them to the appropriate . 


: a uger agencies of the Army according to overall planning. 


he Organizatdonally he had to carry out the new activations and 
reorganization of divisions and units of all service arms and special 
services, a task which grew constantly during the course of the war. Fur- 


‘thermore he had to ingure the rehabilitation of pteeeny unita ore 
ag thie was not done in the field amy. 


5e In the fleld af training a distinction was made between his 


tasks as Chief of Army Gquipmant and those as Commander of the Replacement 


Army 
| ae As Chief of Army Equipment he directed the compilation 


a of the training directives of all service branches and special services. 
. The General Steff isoued the necessary instructions and directives based 


on the war experiences. Their compilation was handled by the Arms Branch 

of the General Army Office under the responsibility of the Arms Inspector. 
b. As Commander of the Replacament Army he was responsible 

for the training of replacements in enlisted personnel, officers and special 


persennel of any type. The training took place in the replacement units, in 
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numerous courses in the zone of the interior as well as at the Arms 


Schools with their training and testing units. The deputy Commanding 


censrale were responsible for directing tho training, the Arms Inspec- 
tors supervised its uniformity. 

c. The tabulation of the officer and noncommissioned officer 
replacements, their training and education as well.as the direction of the 
officers, Noncommisaioned Officers and Noncomiseloned Officers Pre-train- 
ing Schools was the task of the Inspector for. Gducabion and Training 
Affairs. He was assigned divectly to the Chief of Army ‘quipment. 

de In all matters of pre-military training he was in close 
contact with the competent offices of tha Reich Youth leader, the SA and 


“the Reich Labor Service. 


The peichsfuehrer SS was responsible for the training 
of the Waffen $8 and the Police. However, the training followed the 


regulations prescribed for the Army. 


6. Phe Chief of Army Equipment exercised no influence over the 
measures taken by the Army Personnel Office. On the other hand, he was 
responsible for all matters concerning Army officials in the field of 
Anny justice, Army administration, and, as well, all civilian employee 
matters. | . 

7. The antire Army Bedical and Veterinary Servica with all ite. 
installations was assigned to him. : 

8. His agencies handled all matters of home defense sist abies 


insofar as the Army was concerned, fundamental Legal matters which arose 49 
a result of thestate of war, Arny justice, the maintenanes of discipline, | 
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eave regulations, the Military poliee, the rights and obligations of the 

“dndividuel soldier and the religious affairs of all faiths. 

9. The financing of the Army, the making available of funds for 

the use of the troops, took place according to the regulations established 
iz for the entire Wehrmacht. A special burden was effected by the financing 
of private armament factories and entire fields of armament, which had to 
"be executed and supervised by the Aray Budget, Branch. 


Aside from his activity as Chief of Arny nquipment game the special 4 2 


_; burden of his taske as Commander of the Replacement Army with the subordi- 


4 ate Deputy Corps Headquarters (Rehrkreis Headquarters)* with their terri- 


* tortal missions and the Replacenent Arny, ‘which = mes increased to over 
: 2,000,000 men (including wounded and those recuperated) . 
‘Phe Chief of Army tauipment received his directives and. orders from the 
_ Commander in Chief of the Army. The Chief of the General Staff made his re- 
quests through the Organization Branch, the ‘Chief of Army Supply and Admin~ 
istration and the Training Branch. The physical distance between the Office 
of the Chief of Army qQuipment and the Field Command Agencies cioeurbed the 
smooth utilization of these channels. the Chief of Army Saquipment had to be. 
_ Anfomed in time on operational, intentions. This was the case as long as 
: the Commander in Chief of the Army had had me responsibility for armament. 
The possibility of bringing about the necessary measures in tims still existed 
then on the whole. With the renoval of the Commander in Chief of the Army 
“ and the increased secrecy ordered by the Fuehrer, orientation, after 1941, 


| eeeanememaenrssnmemcaiapemeesamatnetenteAtanets 
= Rasio military area of Gernsny, —- somewhat the pre-war 
U.S. Corps area. 


a ‘organization of activation and replecement affairs in exclusive cooperation . 
| wth the Office Chiefs. He made his decisions on the basis of oral reports. 


ment Army was kept conseLously small, it was never larger than fifteen 

: : officers, Ite activities will be treated in detail in section ¢ III. It 
- was decisive that the staff did not handle special work of any kind but was 
"chiefly responsible for the coordination of all agencies of the Chief of 


ee 
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often took place so late that wild improvisations, siostly unsatisfactory, 
became necessary. 


The Chief of Arny fiquipment issued directives to the subordinate 


offices and independent branches. He insured the mutual cooperation of the 
offices with one another, with the Army General staff, the other Wehrmacht 


Branches, the Waffen S38, the Reich Labor Service and the Organization Todt.* © 4 
He directed basic planning in the fields of development of armament and the 


Phe staff of the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replace- 


Aray equipment and ‘Commander of the Replacement Army. 
ALL armament work in the fields of personnel and materiel was directed 
by the subordinate offices of the Army High Commnd. They had become thor- 


_ oughly acquainted with the work in peacetime and had vast experience aa & 
- ‘result of the rushed developmnt of the peacetime Army. At the beginning 


of the ‘war turnover in personnel was at first prevented; changes in organi- 


gation were avoided. The Offices and their branches simply increased their 


personnel. 


The Chief of Aray Equipment reserved for himself the distribution te 2 


* Paragilitary construction organization of the Nazi Party, auxiliary 


te the Wehrmacht: and named after its founder, Dr. Todt. SS 


os General Army Office at the beginning of the war and asaigned directly | to 
ie the Chief of Army Squipment. At the same time a Raw Materials Branch was 
taken anay from the Ordnance Office and likewise directly attached to the 


. thetic materials among the various user agencies of the Army. 


fe placement Army and the course of events up to the end-of the war will be 
specially reviewed in Section D. Ina chronological sense the following | 
"phages were of particular significance: 


a spring of 1940. 


the spring of 1940. 
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Anny user agencies of funds and raw materials allotted by the Wehrmacht | 


High Commande Tnus he was placed in a position to concentrate his in- 


fluence at any time upon certain points in directions hs considered neces~ 


sary or to ruthlessly throttle measures undesirable for the auccessful. 
conduct of the war. For this reason the Amny Budget and Central Branch, 
insofar as it handled matters of expenditure, was withdraw from the 


chies of Aray Equipment. It had to balance the requests. for raw and syn- 


The evolution of the chiet of Army SqQuipmant and Commander of the Re~ 


1. The Polish Campaign 1939-1940. 
20 Creation of jwhrmacht High Command Theater ‘af War in the 


36 getablishment of the Ministry of Armaments and Munitions in 


he Operation SEELOBWE. . ' 
5. Beginning of the gastern en in 1941. 
6. winter campaign 1941-1942. 

7 » Dismissal of the Army Commander in Chief and assignment of the 


Chief of Army Equipment to the Chief of the vehrmacht High Command in Winter. 
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APAL~19h2. 
; 8. The Caucasus erisis in the sumer of 1942. 
9, The memorandum entitled "At the Height of Power and Glory" 
written inthe fall of 1942, which caused the Chief of Army tquipment to 


‘fall from Hitler's grace. 


10. The catastrophes of North Africa and Stalingrad in the fall 
of 1942 and the spring of 1945. 

ll. Discord with. Minister for Armaments and war Production (Spear) 
dn 1943. | | 
| 12. Discord between the Reich Propaganda Minister and. Reichs 


. USrector Bormann in and after the summer of 1943. 


13. Discord with the Reichsfuehrer 83 as a result of the expan- 


sion of the Waffen 88 as of Sumer 1943. 


(ye The attempt on Hitler's life on 2 July 1944. 
15, Assumption of the post of Chief of Army Tquipment and Commander 
of the Replacement Army by the Reichefushrer 53. 
16. The role played by the Army staff within the Wehrmacht High 
Command . | 
17.. The Collapse. 


The Chief of Army Equipment hed the following agencies of the army High 


Command (Appendices 2 and 3) asaigned to him: - 


- Genera). (arny High Command) 
id. Army Budget Branch, contra Branch. 
| 2. Amy Rew Materials Branch. 
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General for Special Employment with the chief of Army 


Equipment in and subsequent to 1942. 


he 


Army Judge Advocate General. 


Be Arms ta : 


i. 
26e 
3e 


he 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Inspector of Infantry. | 

Inspector for Riding and Driving. 

Inspector of artillery. . 

a. Senior Officer of artillery Observation Troops. 
be Senior Artillery Officer for Land Fortifications. 
Inspector of mgineers and Railway ingineers. 
Inspector of Mobiles Troops. 

Inspector of Signal. Troops. 

Inspector of Motor Transport Troops. 

Insp ctor of Chemical Troops. 


Ce Inspector of Fortreases. 
De Army Medical Inspector. 
G. Amay Veterinary Inspe ctor. 
P. Ghief of Education and Training Affairs. 
G. Chief of Training (beg! in l 
i. The General Army Office. 
I. The Army Ordnance Office. 


J. The Army Administration Offios. 


~hb~ 


The Commander of the Replacesent Army, as & command authority in the 


zone of the interior, waa assigned the following: 


a placement organisations (competent for the Wehrmacht), and all territorial 
agencies of the Army. 
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1. The deputy corps headquarters (tiehrkreis headquarters), 
ee 
avIL 
XVII 
aoe 
XxI 
Bohemia-Moravia. 
Government General in and after 1940. 
2 AlL agenalee and units of the replacement army or unite de~" 
tached from the field amy to the zame of the interior, the Wehrmacht re= 
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III. The Staff of the chief of Army Squipment and Commander 


of the Replacement Army r, 


1. The start Was sect as small as possible. The following sec~ 
tions were formed under the chief of this staff. ; 
| Section I (Conmanders Replacament Army) + This section was con- 
; cerned with all tasks connected with the functions of the Commander of the 
: . Replacement Army. 
| section IT (Amanent). This section was oriented toward the 
| \ eatiilieias of the Chief of Army Bquipment 
| Per pone) Section. This section served us personal adjutant's | 
office for the Commander of the Replacement Army and handled all officer 


matters within the jurisdiction of the Chief of Army Bquipmeant. 


Officer matters of the iehrkrels headquarters and the replacement army : 
were not handled by this section. only the efficiency ratings of deputy 
corps commanders , chiefs. of staff of Wehrkreie headquarters » division came 

7 ‘manders of the replacament ermy, recruiting area inspectors, and commanders 
"of service schools were responsibilities of the Commander of the Replacement 
7 "The Personnel Section also handled matters soncering complaints of : : 
officers, noncommissioned officers, and enlisted ian of the Replacement Army — 
; and matters concerning courts of honor, doing so on behalf of the Commander | 
: of the Replacement Army, who was the highest authority in such matters. 
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2. Responsibilities were distributed to the sections as follows: 
vIn Section I the following matters were handled for the Re= 
placement Army | 
&e General organizational matters . servica ‘regulations and 
powers of authority; the sdtuation on the front, written reports and notes 
for oral reports to the Fuehrer. 
A General staff officer coming originally from the Organi- 
_ gation Branch of the General staff was in charge. — 
| b. Coneral mattera concerning internal politios ; general 
. counterintelligence matters, matters of the press, the air situation and 
air damage reports from the zone of the interior, and dally reports to the 
Army Commander in Chief. 


An officer of the pact tapaiaieics Branch of the Wehr 
- macht High Command was in charge here. The liaison officers to the Party 
| and its organizations, to the Waffen-SS, the Reich Youth Leader's Office, 
the Labor Front, and the Reich Labor Service were combined in his office. 
c. Originally the basic questions and dirsebives concerning 
training in the replacement asmy were handled here on the basis of inatruc- 
tions from the Chief of the General Staff. For details see Section C Ix 
(Chief of Training). | 
A pererst staff officer who cane from the Training Branch 


of the General Staff was in charge here. 


In Section If (Armaxent) the following matters were handled for the 
+ Army High Command: 
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a. General ministerial tasks, general matters concerning _ 
organisation, general planning on the personnel sector. 
An officer of the General Army Office was ini charge. 
be General armament questions on the materiel sector, general 
: aconenic, technical and production planning, general. matters concerning 
procurement and rationing of raw materials and substitutes. 
An officer of the Army Ordnance Office was in charge. 
e. valuation of statistics prepared by the Offices, covering all 


: sectors of armament as to personnel, materiel and finanes. fhe Hollerith 


system was used. 
A statistician of the Ordnance Office was in charge. 


The Section Chiefs were experienced regular officers, on the 

| whole General Staff officers. Attached to them were technical officers who 
were experienced in the fields of economy, politics, or press and were as~ 
signed regardless of their seniority. 


3- Responsibility of the staff e 
The entire work and function of all agencies of the Chief of Aray 


uquipment was pointed toward one fixed goal, that of the strengthening and 
”: madntenanee of the fightdng power of the Field amy. 


Be The staff was not responsible fer handling any one area of re- 
sponsibility. It was rather charged with insuring ea ete among all 
offices and agencies, Ite duties included the following: 

(1) To remain in sontinucis close contact with the field 


-echelon of the Army High Command, particularly with the agencies of the 


of the offices and the heads of the indepandent agencies of the Chief of 
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General Staff, and with the High Commande of the Wehrmacht, laftwatte and 
Navy. 
: (2) To aceept from these agencies wishes anid requests which, 
| on the basis of the gensral situation at the front or in view of political 
developments, were subject to constant changes. : 

| (3) To point out expedients and possibilities to the censral 
- gtaff by means of positive suggestions, with the aid of which the Chief of 
Army Equipment, if the armament situation were taken into account, could 
bo enabled to help the embattled field army. ——- 

The necessary contact with the Reich authorities and Party 
agencies that had remained in Berlin proved exceedingly cumbersome for the 
staff. 

Close and confident cooperation with the chiefs of staff 


Army. Equipment was an absolute prerequisite under the prevailing conditions 
for the accomplishment of any creative work. * There was no problem concarn- 


ing armament in the fields of personnel or materiel on whose solution the 
four offices and their agencies did not work jointly in some form or other. 
It did not matter whether organization, training, supply of the field forces, 


; or Aegislation, legal matters, military jurisdiction, . administration were 
converned. fhe sams holds for long-range planning, for development and eee 
. curenent of weapons, ammunition and equipment. 

. It was easily possible and undoubtedly eonstAtuted a cer= 
tain danger that, as a result of the sbundance of work and the attendant 

| overlappings and obligations, Ghpiecabsene or unintended counteractions 


FUSE ths oad OF ILE appre the on } tely 180 groupe and responsible branches with ©) 
roughly ‘4, 500 officers pd tii officials were combined under the four Office : 
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occurred, To recognize a ceaay these mistakes in time was not always easy. 

b. The following factors made the functions of the Staff difficult: 
| (1) The secrecy demanded by the Fuehrer, which pracluded | 
general priefing from the very start. 


(2) The necessity, because of the inoreasing bombing attacks, 
_ of dispersing agencies over the entire ‘area of greater Berlin, which on account 
_ of the shortage of motor vehicles hampered personal exchanges of opinion. 
| (3) ‘the principal impediment was the different working hours. 
‘ ‘ The field headquarters worked through the nights and during the day wore tied 
: to scheduled oral. reports or had their activities suspended , whereas the agene 
. cies of the Chief of Army Squipment worked without intermisaion from 0800 to 
2100 far technical reasons or because of the constant nightly air raids. 
- A transfer of the numerous agencies outside Berlin was ine 
a "practicable for political and moral reasons in view of the ‘fast that the popu~ 
lation, which was actively involved in the total war, had to remain in the 
city. Moreover, ‘the entire military communication network, upon which the 
Chief of Army Equipment depended for the performance of his duties in the 
; gone of the interior converged upon Berlin. Casualties had to be taken in 
. , the bargain. * 


he Modus Operands of the staff 
a. he time~consuming procedure of co-checking, so rewarding in : 
peacetime, was & Luxury which could not be entertained under wartime conditions ¢ 


¥ a enmmenmemenamenmel 

 & Prem 1942 to the.end of the war 1,650 officers, ottietals, 
officers, enlisted man, civilian employees, 
communication women awcliaries, who were 
Chief of Army Squipment, were killed in Berlin. 
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It was pecossasy to prepare all siseatives and orders =< all edicts , ordi- 
nanees, and laws - in the shortest possible tim. 

AS soon 4s the aituation at the front or in the zone of the 
intertor cresunitatad new measures of a fundamental nature or grave deci- 
| pions » that procedure. wad adopted which had already preven its effective= 
ness in the staff of the General. Army Offise. 

b. The Chief of Army Equipment paraonally briefed the Office 

| chiefs, outlined the mission and gave basic instructions as to its accom- 


i Whichever [ffice had the most important part of the assignment 

was vested with the responaibidity. ‘The assignnent was then hahdled centrally a 

in the staff of this Office (in exceptional cases special staffs were impro- 

vised). The other Offices detached authorized officers or officials to the 

S working staff. They had to represent the standpoint of their respective 

; office Chiefs in basic matters. They furnished contributions to the orders. 

Whenever differences of opinion arose ameng the Offices which could not be 

straightened out, the chief of Army squipment,, ag the supreme agency, decided . 

the iseue immediately. ‘his procedure took the place of all co-checking. As 

_ & result an extraordinary speed-up resulted. 

Ge Example I. The follewing practical example will demonstrate 

. how closely interrelated the, activities of the various Offices were. It wil 

show both the chain of command and the lateral. structure of the agencies of 

: the Chief of arny Equipment (Appendices 3 and 4), the descending chain of com- 

‘ . mand of the independant Offices which received their directives from the Chief 
| of Aruy Hquipnent. 


= special Rmpleymant, who represented the military requests of the Army con- 
. : eorning development of weapons, equipment and acmmndition to the ordnance 
y : Office and the Ministry for Armament and War Production. He was alse the 


: _ thon of raw and ‘aynthetic materials to the Army user agenoles, particularly 
the Army Ordnance Office, and also wis the superior of the Army Budget Branch 
whieh was responsible for all matters of financa. ‘Thus the Chief of aray 


| Office to breal away fron his authority. This example algo shows the prtre 
7 minent position of the General Amy Office, whose ordnance branches handled _ 
© twadning, organisation and procurement. iithin the organization controlled 
ee by the ‘ghief, of Army Equipment the Geeta tee een WBS pat the sane tine : 


~~», Inspectors, and the Training Branch in the Aray General. staft, 
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Cooperation on subordinate Levels with agencies of equal. rank | 4 
ware y arranged as follows: 


general for Special —— chief, Army Raw ustoriale — Chief, Army 
Employment Budget 


Chief of Training — otter, Generel Aray Office Ghief, Ordnance 
| ; Office 


‘Arma Inepectiora = —~ ‘Ordnance Bratch ~- Ordnance Develop- 
pee " ment & Testing 
' Group 


4m Qrdnance Inspectors © -~ Ordnance Aacept- 
- ange Group. « 


The Chief of Army Zouipment directly controlled the General for 


direct superior of the Argy Raw Materials Branch which handled the distribu- 


Equipment held the strings with which he could thwart any attempt of an 


the requesting and the handling agency. 


The General Arey Office was closely coupleds 
' Be In the sector of training with the Qhief of training, the Aras 


: further. strengthensd by the fast that all weapons, equipment and anmundtion 


. theiy disposal unless the General Army Office ordered their dssuance in accor 
‘dance with the armament situation. 
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| bs In the sactors of development and procurement with the Ord~ : 
nance Office, with the General for special Reploynent, the army Rew Materials 
Branch, and the Army Budget Branch. | A 
¢. In the sector of organization with the Chief of Training and the B 


bi candeution Branch of the General staff. — 
fhe General Army Office held the key ‘positions necessary to Lule. 

fill to the best interests of the Amy its extensive responsibilities within 

the sphere of authority of the Chief of Army Equipment. This position was 


turned out by industry were taken over and prepared for shipsient ‘by ita gene~ 
ral Army office ordnance offices. This maant that neither the Chief of army 
supply and Administration nor the Organization Branch could have weapons at 


The chaos which resulted in the field of requisitions will be 
Allustrated by @ further example: 


Example 2 (Appendix 5): 
The Army (Chief of Army Hquipment and Commander of the Replace- 


pent Army) was responsible for the development, procurement ami distribution 


of emall arms (rifles, pistels, submachine guns, machina guns) for all. Wehr~ 
macht branches and other user agencies. ‘AS a result the following situation . oe 


existed: 
(1) Army Sector 
(a) For the Field Arny the Chief of General Staff repre- 
sented by: 


Orgenisations Branch for activation of new units, 
_ Chief of gin Supply and Aduinistration for supply. 


0 pee 
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Ayme Chiefs for sere inentae tae purpoges. 

' Chief of Army Signa], Communications for the civil 
forces of the Reich Postal. Servica, who were em 
ployed in the operational area. — 

The agencies represented the requisitions of the Field Army excluding 


armored troops regardleas of whether the former was employed in Army or 


Wehrmacht High Command theaters of War. 


(b) For the armored troops: 


The ‘Inepector General of Armored qroope beth for the 
Field army and the paneer APMY 


(a) For the Replacement anuy: 


the iiehrkreis headquarters for newly activated units 
or for the training of the Replacanent Army, for 
schools, training courses, and experimental, troops. 


(2) Wehrmaght sector 
(a) The Chief of the Wehrmacht, High Command represented br 


Wehrmacht Operations Staff for spectal requests for 
Wehrmacht High Command Theatemof War which could not 
be attained through the Chief ef Army Supply and Ad~ 
ministration. 


Webra cht Military Heonomics branch for exshanges with 
foreign armament firms, 

Kehrmacht. Counterintelligence Branch nee the equipment 
of special formations, co 

Kehruacht Foreign Armies Branch for of foial arms ship 4 
gents toe allied nations. v 

Chief of Wehrmacht Signal Communications for his 


special, units 
Chief of ehruacht Transportation for the equipment of 
transport units of the Reichsbahn, 


(bo) The Luftwaffe High Command, 


(4) For Luftwaffe field divisions until they hed been ~ 
taken over by tha Aray. 


(2) For the activation of parachute units and the 
Panser Division Hermann Goering. 
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(0) 


(3) sector of the 53 and the Party with ite Organizations 
(a) The Reishefuehrer 35 | 


(3) The Police with its auxiliary organisations. 


“se 
(3) For ground antiaireraft units. 

(4) For the ground personnel of the Luftwaffe. | 
The Navy High Cemmand for cosstal batteries and other : 
amall special enterprises. » oT 


(1) For the Waffen-SS to the extent that it was em 
loyed in the front or in the gone of the inte- 
rier. Whether and to what extent unite of the 
$$, of the Security gervice, and so forth, were : 
algo equipped with these weapons, Was beyond the . 
authority ef the Chief of Army Equipment. ae 


(2) $8 volunteer units (foreigners of Aryan deacant). ° : 


(bv) Reich Defense Commissioners and Gauleiters for the = 


; Ne. (c) 


(a) 


(eo) | 
(2) For the. paramilitary training.” 


Volkestura. | 
Reich Propaganda Minieter Goebbels 
(1) as Gaulelter of Berlin for special purposes. 


(2) on behalf of the Party and for the representatives * 
of the German Labor Front. ae 


 agenoies of the SA 


(2) For the pivieion Feldhermhalle and ite replace 
ment unite. 


(2) For the SA defense teams. 


(3) For the National Socialist Motor Corps and 
for the National Socialist Flying Corps. 


Reich Labor Service 


(2) gh units employed outside the zone of the inte- i 
‘  FROTs 
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(£) Reich Youth Leader's Office 
(1) General paramilitary training. 


(2) Special training in National~-Political Educa 
tion Institutes. 


(a) Organization Todt and Transportation Fleet Speer 
For the construction and working unite employed for 
the construction of the Atlantic ‘fall, in Norway, — 
and in the East. . | 

(h) The Reich Kinister for Armanent and War Production 
The plants furnishing him were in’ part subjected — 
to pressure by political user agencies not connected 
with the Wehrmacht with the result that they gave 
weapons away surreptitiously. upon payment. 

(4) & ncies in the Reich 


For the sake of completeness I wish to mention briefly 


<< that Reich Minister Saucksl and the State Secretary for Food and Agriculture 
Backe, both of whom had to carry out special tasks in the fastern areas, ad~ 

dressed requisitions for weapons to the Chief of Army Fquipment . Goering as 
Reich Hunting Master also raised demands which wre not 680 minor- 

This example is of basic aignificance because din many 
other sectors similar untenable conditions existed. All efforts on the part _ 
of the Chief of Army Squipmant to put an end to this nonsense based on wrong 

organization failed solely because of the weak position of the Chief of the 
“Wehrmacht High Command. — | | | 
It want without saying that the Field Army, the other 
branches of the Wehrmacht : ineofer as they were employed in ground combat, 
and the Waffen-SS had priority in the allocitions. But here also requisitions 
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(£) Reich Youth Leader's Office 
()) General paramilitary training. 


(2) Special training in Nationsl-Political fduca~ 
tien Institutes. 


(gz) Organization Todt and Transportation Fleet Speer 
For the construction and worlding units employed for 
the construction of the Atlantic Wall, in Norway, 
ani in the East. . | 

(h) The Reich Minister for Armament and War production 
The plants furniching him were in part subjected 
to pressure by political user agencies not connected 
with the Wehrmacht with the result that they gave 
weapons away surreptitiously. upon payment. 

(4) Remaining Agencies in the Reich 
For the sake of completeness I wish to mention briefly 


"that Reich Minister Saucksl and the state Secretary for Food and Agriculture 


| Backe, both of whom had to carry out special tasks in the Bastern areas, ad~ 
dressed requiaitions for weapons to the Chief of Aray Rauipment. Goering as 
Reich Hunting Master also raised danands which were not so minor. | 
This example is of basic significance because in many 
other sectors similar untenable conditions existed. Ali efforts on the part ae 
of the Ghief of Army Equipment to put an end to this nonsense based on wrong | 
organization failed solely bacause of the weak position of the Chief of the 
" Wehymacht High Command, ~~ | | | 
It went without saying that the Field Army, the other 
branches of the Wehrmacht, inaofar as they were employed in ground combat, 7 
| and the iaffen-SS had priority in the allocétions. But here also requisisions 
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° proceeded from nine agencies rather than one and, in addition, were kept 
 geparate for Army and Wehrmacht High Command Theaters of star Another 
arrangement could have been worked out in time. only after 1944 did a 
~ certain improvement appear with the activation of the Army staff. 

Genereloverst From, to whom Keitel frequently passed the final deci- 
: sion, usually rejected the unreasonable demands of the Party and its organi- 
zations and the other user agencies. Although these requisitions were num- 
' Pheally small they constituted, in principle, an enoumberance at 8 time when 


- the armament situation was as strained as it was. 

Much more decisive were the political effects on the position of the ie 
* Chiet of Army Equipment. The Party, accustomed to paving its way everywhere ; e 
‘was deaf to all objective reasoning. ‘whenever its wishes were thwarted it 

' tock advantage of each opportunity which arose to complain, by utilizing the 
| usuai, methods, to the ruehrer againat ths power of Generaloberst Fromm and 
“thus to undermine his position. Unfortunately it found willing support from. 
certain circles dn the whreacht High Command. The weakening of the position 2 
of the Chief of Army Equipment fitted inte tha general program for the develop | 
ment of a uniform Nehrmacht High Command. 


Ld 


5. work of the gtalt with the Party, Its Organization, and Other 
Authorities of the Reich 


As long a8 thore was an Aray Commanier in chief, the chief of army = 
Bquipment had, en his behalz, to maintain contact with the Party and ite orga- : : 
plzatione in the one of the interior. After the dieniesal of Field Marshal — , 
yon Brauchitech, Generaloberst Fromm declined to continue this mission. In 
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his opinion it was the duty of the ‘éidar of the Wehrmacht High Gomnend in 

s his double capacity to take over this task personally for the wehrmacht 

‘High Command and for the Army. in fact, however, the opposite came to be 

true. AS spon as & prominent member of the Party approsched Feldmarachall 

oo Keitel in eabtore concerning the zone of the interior he referred him to 

. 5 the Commander of the Replacement Army without giving the latter any instruc- 
| tions as to the line to follow. As far aa possible Generaleberst Fromm kept 

in the background and directed his Chief of Staff or the Office Chiefs con- 


‘earned to carry on noncomnittal negotiations with subordinate representatives 


‘of these agencies. 


a. The Reichsfushrer $3 


Negotiations with the commissioners of the Reichafuehrer SS in 
gl matters concerning the expansion of the Waffen-SS were carried on accord- 


" dng to completely objective points of view. The agenciss concerned presented |; 

their requisitions with. reference to a Fuehrer order. They generally under- : 

7 stood and accepted reductions necessary on the basis of the overall armament 

” situation and did not persist in their demands. In a few cases the Ober- 

| gruppeniuehrer (3S lieutenant generals) who wore conducting the negotiations 

disagreed clearly and objectively with the Raichsfuehrer 5S. Thus, Himler unl 

dn 194), demanded that the entire militery recruitment ant rep]acement cyston | 

| “be turned over to the SS. The fact that he was unable to realize his inten- _ 
tions at that ‘tine was not due to Feldmarschall Keitel but to the opposition 

of ‘objectively. thinking men from the ranks of the 55 itself. Yet there can. 

be no doubt that in the question of personnel replatements for the $3 serious ; 


friction with the General Army Office (Army Replacements Group) had to be 
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¥ mas 


overcome. oe 
Any negotiations on furnishing equipment to the General SS, the security * 

: Services and SS guard units were refused on principle. or 
%: ‘There was & constant subsurface struggle between the Waffen-SS and the | 

~ aray with regard te armament. The SS, by exerting 4 certain pressure, tried ae 
to utilize production plants working for and financed by the Army for their | 
“own purposes. The Chief of Army Equipment received no assistance in counter= 
4 acting this except for the hesitant support of the Ministry for Armament and . 
: war Production. Throughout the war there was no personal exchange of views 
2 between the Reichsfushrer SS and the Chief of Army Equipment. They were cor= 
| : rect and objectively cool toward each other but their attitudes showed mtual, 


- dleapproval. 


be Reich Propaganda Minister, Gauleitem and Keich Defense Commis 
sioners 


Goebbels, in hie double position as Propaganda Minister and Gau- .: 

- leiter of Berlin, as well as his arrogant agencies, were the heaviest burden a 

of all for the State, This was doubly felt because these agencies eimultane- - . 

ously represented tha interests of the Party and the German Labor Front. | 

‘Likewise unpleasant were negotiations with the representatives of the Reich 

* ‘ ‘Gutetias commissioners and the other Zauleiters. ‘They. tried to interfere with oe 

3 the reeponsibilities of deputy conmanding generals ‘Giohrkreis), thus shaking 
"the fundamentel gphere of: authority of the Wehroacht in the zone of the Ane 

| terior. Bach one of these negotiations constituted a heavy poliesest encun- 


ar. 


_brance. 


A certain significance for the civilian Seplavess ‘of the. Arny eid for 


. on the uate: both sides remaining objective.. The paramilitary training 
“undertaken by the Reich Labor Service facilitated further training of the 
” yecrudts in the replacement army. On the other hand the Labor Service, with 
“its leader corps of 45,000 mean, deprived the Army of valuable potential | 


defeated in the battle with the $3 for position in the state. There is no 
” doubt that their leaders sought connection with the Army. As a result there 


- peleased their leader corps for oa ieyneat ab the front. The pohaervenenee 
ef the NSEK in action were exemplary . 


; these, contrary to orders from the Fuehrer, into disguised gadet dsetcentioens 
After the Reich Youth Leader had emerged absolute victor from this conflict 


a? relations with the Army became good. 


and the state Secrenety for Food and, yhgrioultare were especially close and 
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a the free workers cam from the representatives of the German Labor Front. 
. It must be emphasized that within the limitations of the possible they did 
‘everything to furnish the former material support. | 


cs Negotiations with the Reich Labor Service proceaded misdeiy 


officers. 


a. The SA and the National socialist Motor corps (NSKK) had been 


were scarcely any difficulties. The’: panies leadership of the SA willingly 


e. There was serious teneion with the Reich Youth leader's Office 


: at the beginning of the war, which primarily concerned the preliminary non~ 
commissioned officer pre~training schools. The Army attempted to convert 


f. Relations with ths Reich yintster for Arnanent and War Produetion 


occasionally rather unpleseant. They will be see dealt with in section D 7 


ae ete oo eee ee ee oh 


ference material. 


“\Ghief of General Staff and the agencies of the Amy High Comand assigned 
a directly to him. The idea was to insure direct contact and to prevent any 


ms way, from retarding the progress of the work. 


ef Aray eau paw nt and the aubordinate Offices each had their own independent 
 staffa. Nonetheless it is true that the chiefs of these staffs had no 

| : authority whatever for making decisions. Practically speaking they were 
more or less responsible heade of secretariats, who supervieed the coopera- 
: tion and coordihation of all subordinate agencies and thus prevented work 
* duplication. As trusted aseistants of the Chief of Army Squipment and 
their direct Office Chiefs the chiefs of staff were usually accurately 
: oriented on their intentions and goals. Hence they could at any time be 

: : at the disposal of the editorial agencies in an advisory capacity or could 
'. furnish suggestions to these agencies. The Commander and ths Office Chiefs 


' gecondary nature. 
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6 Oral Reports to the Fushrer 
On behalf of the Commander of the Replacement Amy, the Staff had 


to handle the preparation for reports to the Fuehrer. The Offices sub- 
pitted their contxibutdons and, when necessary, special statistical re- 


7. Summary 
As a matter of basic policy no staff was inserted between the 


intermediate staff, which would not have the right to make decisions any- 


In contrast to this, it proved particularly useful that the Chisf 


did not have to be constantly burdened with inquiries and decisions of a 


i _ and Party agencies, When decisions had been arrived at, the agencies con- 


i © sptaneakabions wus they weve relieved of a2 functional asters and had 


‘their minds free for essential and decisive tasks. 
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The chiefs of staff were present as often as possible when mili- 


& _ hary. roports were given, They always attended conferences with authorities 


cerned were automatically notified and at the sams time instructed what they 
“ad to do. The Commander and the Office Chiefs, whose schedules were already ' 
_ everorondad, did not need to concern themselves vith detalle of technical 
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I¥. Army Budget Branch and Central Branch 

1. Originally the Army Budget Branch ani Central Branch belonged to 
the General amy Office. ivith the dissolution in 1940 of the personal union 
between the Chief, General Army Office, and the Chief of Army quipment. and 
the appointment of Generalleutnant Olbricht as Chief, General Army Office, 
the Budget Branch was taken away from this office and assigned to the Chief 
of Army Squipment. Looked at objectively, this change was correct, The 
functions of the Nea Budget Branch affected all offices and agencies of 
the Chief of Army Squipmant and all were dependent upon it in ona form or 
another. As long as it was attached to the Chief of the General Army Office 
the latter would have had to decide budget and financial matters on his om 
responsibility. in addition he would theoretically have had the possibility 
of thwarting tho intentions of the other offices in favor of his om inter~ 
ests, ‘Hence it was practical to place the Budget Branch on a higher plane, 
Its decisions or protests, now that they emanated from a neutral source, 
were of more consequence. Its Influence was further strengthened by the 
fact that it could act immediately on behalf of the Chief ‘of Army Tquipment. 

2. On the whole the Budget Branch lost importance with the beginning 
of the war. *“onesy does not matter" was the deida Bains Actually alloca- 
tion of any requisitioned anount for Stuanant purposes was approved by the 
Wehrmacht High Command, . . of | 

The Chief of Army Squipment, however, had concluded a. tacit agree~ 

meant with Schacht and Funk in their capacity as Reich Finance Ministers that 


: : : Luftwaffe and especially with the Party, all peacetime planning for barracks 
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: the Army would make avery effort to avold waste, squandering , and faulty 

investments. Judging the situation incorrectly, many headquarters, Birt ora 
| and 80 forth, thought that they could still initiate and carry out measures 
at the beginntng of the war, which had been desirable for military reasens 
in peacetine but were not necessary in wartime and hence irresponsible. 
" gueh situations had to be prevented in favor of genuine armament interests. 
The old, strictly prescribed budget procedure was adhered to inso- 


far as technical armament needs were not concerned. In contrast with the 


7 or representative structures was discontinued, “ith the aid of the Budget 
; and Central Branch the Chief of Army Equipment could allocate money, stipu- 
- lating its use, to his subordinate offices and to agencies outside his imme- 
diate jurisdiction. Thus application of eurplus funds for uses other than 
originally. stipulated waa prevented. The offices were forced to work objec 


tively in keeping with wartime interests. 
The Chief of Army Equipment was also in a position to keep the Bud- 
get Branch's ong hundred per cant perfection mania within tolerable limits. 
He knew that always wanting to do something better is the enemy of doing 
 gemathing well. Nothing was considered good enough by the field forces and 
| the higher he GecuBS SATes Tho most petty suggestions for improvement were 
pushed with ag much emphasis ag the really justified desires for decisive 


iaprovenent of weapon effectiveness. Regardless of the raw material situa~- 


tion and of technical production possibilities, changes were to be made 
continually as opinions altered or as tropic, arctic, or Central Zuropean 
‘viewpoints predominated. ‘the fact was ignored that any change, however 


am 
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desirable in itself, causes a break in the conveyor=belt, process. It was 
overlooked that a drop in production or at least a delay for weeks and 


months could result. 


Pield units and higher headquarters in part interpreted these 


ie justified neasures of tha Chief of Army Bquipment as a. navrow-ninded nuige 
: ance and as lack of good wil) and understanding toward their wishes. 
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Ve Army Raw Materials Branch 


qhe Army Rew Materials Branch was formed in 1940. It evolved fron 
sectdon II of the Staff of the Chief of Army Squipment and from detach- 
ments of the General Army Office and the Ordnance Office with the addi- 
tion of an official from the Administration Office. 

Prior to the beginning of the war, raw materials had become exceedingly 
short as a result of the rapid sairiesint in conjunction with the forced 
gearing of the economy, general building activity and construction of auto- 
| bahns. There is no doubt that the output of weapons after 1937 could have 
been substantially greater on the basis of production capacity than it 


actually was owing to. the raw material situation. In peacetime, raw mte- 
rials were applied for to the Pienspolentisey. General. for the Four Year _ 
Plan (Goering) through the sehrmacht High Command (/ehrmacht Economic 
Branch) on the basis of requisitions of the Ordnance Office in cooperation 
vith the General Army Office. Gosring never allocated sufficient quantities 
to the Aray. | 

_AS was the case with funds, allotted raw materials (steel, iron, syn~ : 
thetic materials, scarce metals, rubber, wood) for industrial production were , 
distributed after 1939 to the user agencies by the Chief of Army Equipment. 
The requirements of the offices were never fully gatisfied as shortage pro~ 
gressively increased. On the other hand 4t was shown that the Ordnance - 
Office overdrew on several occasions, so that for lack of production aupastiy 
| considerable quantities lay unused in the plants , were hoarded by the seaament 


industry for more normal tines in the future, or were unaubhorizedly used dn 
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the manufacture of civilian goods, while other used agencies which had 

made reasonable requisitions did not receive sufficient raw materials 

deapite urgent needs and could not make full use of their production 

capacity. To eliminate those inadequacies in distribution and guarantee 

a better control of the actions of the Office the Raw Materials Branch 

was satablished and assigned directly to the Chief of Arny Aquipment. 

. Its mission was to ascertain the requirements of the offices involved 
: | and to address the necessary requisition requests at first to the vehrmacht 
igh command, later’ (1940-1941) to the Plenipotentiary General for the Four 

Year Plan and finally after 1943 to the Ministry for Armament and War Pro= 
duction. The distribution of granted allocations to the user agencies 
; _ according to a priority scale was a responsibility of the Raw Materials 


a3 Branch. ‘The degree of priority depended upon the ganeral military situa- 
“ tion at the front. 


prom 1943 on considerable friction arose because the Speer Ministry 
didnot adhere to the allecation system but placed orders for production 
without heeding the military requisitions. The situation was aggrevated 
through personal interference by Hitler, who orderad special programs 
carried out which usually could only be realized at the expanse of other 


urgent projects because new allocations were not forthconing. 


The most important user agency naturally wag the Ordnance Office, but 
the Administration office and the Generel Arny Office also required consi- 
_ derable quantities. | 
Special allocations were made to the following: 


ce 
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Ordnance Office — General, Army Office Adninistration Office 
for for for 
Developusnt Ordnance auapestoratee Individual. oerert 


-Proparation for masa Field Army for use in the _Billeting oquipuent 


Weapons | | OO | | Weapping material 


: lated uses with the underatanding that the offices report back unused quan- 


a “the production of banks. The uiniotry put too mach worth in reporting 4 a 


: | the Speer Kinkstry boosted ths production of new tanke tremendously, only 


theater of operations 


Ameondtion — . | Gans for canned goede, 


quipment of all kinds a Gonstruction steel 
=. bees & 5 | for billets eae 


In general, arlocetions 1 were made available to the offices for stipu- 


_, titles in time to allow the Arny Raw Material Branch to redispose of them. 
There was & constant Sight particularly: with the Speer Miniatry aver 


 hagh output ef new tanks to. ‘She Fushrer every month, ‘But these high pro- 
tae figures could only be. reached ag the production of spare parts 
was neglscted, As a result the amy suffered grave drawbacks, After the 
reverses | at the gestern front: and in Afrios more tanke, wire lost owing to. 
dack of apare parte. ‘than aa: a result of direct eneny, action. Given when 


© tthe of tn ant non mutant fr a amt of te 
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shortage of spare parts could be offset. Spare parts for tanks ne denser 
‘in current production were not manufactured at all. There was no Longer 
any positive inbrekes in tanks at the front after 1943. The vulnerabLlity | 
of the tanks was further increased by the excessive weight of all types. 
Tanks originally designed for sixteen tons later attained a weight of 

| ; twenty-four tons as & result of improvements by the Speer ‘Windstry. The 
overstrained noters, which could not be strengthened at the same rate, 

were not equal to seb 4 load, and the manufacture of anaes parts gained 

ai gnificance accordingly. Hence the Army Raw Materials Branch, on behalf 
of Generaloberst Fromm, endeavored to cut raw material allocations for 
finished tenke in favor of the production of spare parts, especially spare 
motors. This proved futile, however. The Speer Ministry did as it pleased 


and never refrained from using allocations destined for other purposes. 
Serious crises occurred when, without notifying the Chief of army | 
Equipment, allocations for allegedly non-priority. Army requisitions were 
appropriated for uses other than those stipulated. the reault was, to 
cite only a small example, that the production of urgently needed field 
kitchens suffered @ sudden drop without any warning with the result that 
for months neither the Chief of Army Supply and Administration could be 
| : famished with field kitchens nor could the numerous newly activated units 
‘ be equipped with then. 


vith the removal of Generaloberst From after the attempt on Hitler's 
life in 1944, the Army completely lost its influenes on the distribution 
of raw materials and thus the possibility of controlling production in 
_ View of urgent military roquirenents. Collapse becam inevitahle. 


BAY 
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Vi. The General for S 3 t with the Chief of 4 BS t, 


Creation of this post became necessary in 1942. the Ministry for 
Armament and Yer Production tried to eliminate the Ordnance Office from ' 
the development of new weapons. On the other hand the Ordnance Office “4 
had developed new and serviceable weapons and types of ammnitdon hides “ 
it wished to introduce regardless of the strained armament situation. in 


view of the chaos in weapons of the most varied types, which prevailed at 
the fronk (in addition to the regular German weapons the entire stock of 
captured Czech, French, Russian, Belgian, Dutch, Norwegian, and Yugoslav 
weapons had been introduced into the Aray), a further increase in types 

a of weapon was for the most part extremely impractical. Any new weapon 

— -_0n the whole did not produce revolutionary innovations either but was 

7 : certain to demand a new type of ammunition. | . 

| An additional fact was that the wishes of the field forces represented 


by the Chiefs of piraienae of the General Arny Office often ran in directions 
other than that which the Ordnance Office desired. complaints accumlated 
with the Fuehrer. His disa:proving attitude toward the Ordnance Office was 
further strengthened because he was constantly fleoded with suggestions for — 
new weapons from certain circles of industry, the SS, the Party and from 
eivilian sources. On closer scrutiny sany of the suggestions turned out te 
be of no use in the field. On the other hand industry made very useful 

| guggestions based on experience for insprovement and simplification of miss 
‘ preduction and for the use of synthetic and scarce materdals. A certain 
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decline in quality had to be accepted if, as a result, the monthly output 
could be raised. Beesiies, the Ordnance Office designad many of its weapons 
| with too many safety attachments, thus making them tao heavy or elso over= 
- ‘developed the weapons, which diminished their usefulness in the field. | 

It was the responsibility of the General for specie) employment to 
"straighten out conflicting interests and opinions and te determine how s 
a many useful new Weapons were to be required. Tt was eapecially essential, ot 
that these requirements be presented to the Speer Ministry in a coordinated a 
The Staff was composed of the following: 


1. Representatives of all arms who had been on the front and were 


: “familiar with the wishes of the field forces. On the whole,’ they cams 
from the Ordnance Branch of the General Army Office. 
; 2. Representatives of the Ordnance Office, experimental Branch, 
who knew the current technical status in the development of weapons and 
who contributed new suggestions. | 

36 Representatives of the armament industry who voieed their gic 
dons on questions of preaduction. Labor, ‘time-saving methods, questions of 
tool machines, of the conveyer-helt process, and of steal and synthetic 
material requirements with a view to later mass production were all con- 


The result of theas continuous discussions was consolidated in develop~ Xe 


ment and construction plans submitted to the Fushrer for detailed comment. 
But in practice the Speer Hinistry could not always be prevented from disre~ x 
garding theses demands and going dts. own way. | a. 


sy, 


| then had been assigned directly to the Aray Commander in Chief, came under 
_ Arye 


services 


- quarters in astters of training for their arms. 


"uniform training of all arma in riding end driving. 
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i | C. 
VII. Arms Inspectorg-rortress Inspector-Medical ond Vetorinary 
Inspector-Army Judge Advocate General 
i. Arms Inspectors 


ae Upon the outbreak o£ the war, the Arns Tnapesters, who until 
the command of the Chief of Army Squipment and Commander of the Replacement 
bs There were inspectors for the following arms and branches of 


raduatiy 

Riding and Driving 
rtdllery 

cagineate . 

Mobile Troops 

Signal Troops 

Moter Transport Troops 

Chemical Troops. : 


e. Their responsibility was to suparviss the uniform training ef 


tha respective arms in. the replacement army and in newly activated units. 
They were authorized to inspect the troops and, with the soneurrencs of 
the sonputakt Webrkreie commanders, to order exercises for their respective 
arms. At the same time they were special advisers to the Nehriveis head- 


The Inspector for Riding and Driving was respénsible forthe 


. The Artillery i ate was. responsible for the Troop mverans 
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: and Weather Service, the Inspestor of Chemical Troops for the Gas Defense 
Service with all arms. 

They hed opportunitiss te visit, units at the front with the 
concurrence of the Chief of the General Staff and make use of their expe- 
_ ¥dence in the training, equipment, and organization of the replacement army. 


ad. The Arms Inspectors did. not have their om staffs. | They depen~ 
ded upon the Arms Branches of the General Army Office. They were authorized 
to present their demands ragarding the training of the replacement oer to 
the Chief of the General. Army Office. _ 
Ge the Arms Inspectors never had any very substantial influence. 
Too old or too i11 to find empleyment at the frent, they vere compelled to 
be constantly on the road under the very difficult and ungratifying condi-~ 
tions of the Replacement Army. In spite of a most faithful discharge of 
duties, they never had the chance ‘to bring their influence to bear in full 
_, measure owing to the sien and the scattered location of the Replacemant 
: . Arag. Attempts on thedr part to personally gather experience at the front 
- displeased the General Staff. Upon the creation of the chief of Training 
dn 1942 (see C. IX) the Aras Inspectors wore assigned to him. Thereby their 
e independence was still further reduced. | 
7 f. Thetiy relations with the very much younger, combat~experienced a 
| Branch Chiefs attached to the chief of the General staff were not over- 
pleasant. The latter sought to gain increased influence on the Arms Branches 
of the General Army Office at the expense of the Arms Inspectors. Rach of. 


them had his pet scheme-and constantly broached! it; thinking himself thus 
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aapable of decisively affecting the Saeeeais of the WAT’ s On the whole ; 
one-sided representatives of their arms, they ware not in a neadtdon to 
recognise the delicate Ainterconnectiona of the apmansat and training si-~ 
tuation. (For details see Ce IX.) Stubbornly confining their view to 
their own, re spactive aphores, they raised unrealizable demands. Their 
field of activity lay at the front. | They could not judge the seriousness 
of the situation prevailing in the Replacement Army. ‘then, in spite of 
"this, they persisted in submitting, on pehalf of the Chisf of General 

' gtaff, demands which were 4mpossible to fill, one cannot in saesowpece 
resist the impression that they ware endeavoring to have their direct 
superiors cover noms If thoy were to fail, their own incompetence then 
had a good chances of being overlooked. . 


They had actually little influence until tha arrest of General- 

oberat Fromm. Thereafter, their activities aid more to paralyze the work 

- of the General Army Ofiies than enemy action and other influencas put te- 
gether. When in September 1944 they were charged with the responsibility 
. for the training of the Replacement Aruy, Field and Replacement, Armies had 


i been. more or legs united under the pressure of the current situation. Time 
| for training was lacking. The service regulations issued at that tine for 


the Branch Chiefs of the Apay, teh Command were only o on paper and had not 
been realized in stanton 


2. The Inspector of Fortresses 
The Inspector of Fortresses was assigned to the Chief of Army 


Equipment and commander of the Replacement} aray. In practice, however, he 


at 
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was charged by the Army Commander in Chief and later by the Chief of Gens ral 
gtaff with the execution of special tasks in the field of land fortifications. 
The Chief of Army Equipment refused to intervene in any form in strategic and 
tactical matters. In principle, he did not wish to interfere with the sphere 
of authority of the Chief of the General staff. | : 
For the execution of the mission assigned him he had the Inspectorate — 
of Fortresses in the General Army Office at his disposal, the functions of | 


"which are dealt with in detail in the section by Generalleutnant Reinhardt 


entitled, The General Army Office. 


3 The Army Medical Inspector 
: a. ‘the 4ray ledlcal Inspactor was assigned to the Chief of Aray 
S Rquipment and Commander of the Replacement Army» | He originally directed eas 
- the medical service for all iiehrmacht branches on behalf of the Wehrmacht i: 
High Command and in this capacity was assigned directly to the Chief of 
the Wehrmacht High Command. In this position he was responsible for the 
entire madical service in the tiehrmacht. He issued the directives for the 
_ organization of wartime medical service. . 
In the personnel sphere he was responsible for replacement 
and employment of madical personnel; in ths materiel sphere for develop- 
nent, procurement .and administration of medical equipment and for its use 
in the theaters of operations and the zone of the interior. He directed 
the general madiaal, service (fight against epidemics) and the special 
. medical service for military recruitment, supply and priseners of war. 
He controlled hospital and ambulance facilities. He directed the employment 


. pleld Army, for the evacuation of the wounded and sick and for the supply 
of medical equipment. | 


at the sam time was their senior specialist superior. He made suggestions 
: _, medieal officers. He was authorized to supervies the entire medical service 


- poth in tha theaters of operations and in the sone of the interior with per~ 
mission of the Army Commander in Chief and the Chief of Army Equipment. He 
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of the voluntary nursing service and igadea basic directives to welfare 
institutions of this organization. He had to saintain contact with civil 
authorities in medical matters and to represent ths interests of the Wehr~ 
macht in the event of — pasie measures taken in the zone of the interior. 


b. He issued directives to the Army Surgeon with the Chief of 
Supply and Administration fer the management of medical services. in the 


‘¢. He was responsible for the training of medical. personnel and 


to the Amy Personnel Office as to appointments and promotions of Aray 


directly controlled the Academy for Military Medicine and the Main Medical 


Supply Depot. 


4. The Vete Inspector 
The Arny veterinary Inspector was assigned directly to the Chief 


of arny Rqud pment aNd Commander of the gninoaeie Army. He directed the 


veterinary services of the Wehrmacht on behalf of the Wehrmacht High Com 
mand and was their representative in contacts with the civil authorities. 


‘He issued the directives required for the organization of the wartine 


veterinary services. In the personnel sector he was responsible for the 
replacement: and employment of veterinary and blackamith personnel. In the 
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materiel sphere he was responsible for Ssvakapuent » precurement and adnini~ | 
stration of veterinary equipment and for its use in the area of aparationl | 
and in the zone of the intarior. | 

He was the specialist superior of the entire veterinary and black- 
emibh personnel, for whese special training he was responsible. He made 
suggestions to the Amy Personnel Office as to appointments and promotions 
of veterinary officers in the Army. 

we issued directives to the chief Army Veterinary Officer with the 


Chief of Army Supply and Administration for tho management of the veterinary 


service in the Field Army and for the evacuation of sick or disabled. Army - 


animals and then distributed them to the animal hospitals in the zone of 


"the interior. 


He determined the employment. of the or gandsatisna for the preven= 
tion of cruelty to animals serving with the Army. He was the disciplinary 
and specialist superior of the veterinary services in the Replacement Amy. 
In addition he directly controlled the following: : 

the Army Veterinary Academy. _ 

The Army Voterinary Sxamination Office. 

The Main Veterinary Supply Depots. 

the Army Blacksmith Schools. 


He headed the Veterinary Inspectorate of the General Army Office, 


which was at his disposal ae working staff. 


5. The Army Judge Advocate General 
The Aray Judge Advocate General. was assigned directly to the , cniet 


of Aray Hquipment and Commander of the Replacement Army. He was the senior 
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specialist over all military justice officers in the Field and Replacement 
Arndes and wag their digoiplinary superior. He issued the administrative 
directives pertaining to Army justice, directed the training of military 
justice officere and supervised thelr activities in this field. 

He was the confidential, adviser of the Chief of Army tquipment 
and Commander of the Replacement Army in the confimmation and annulment 
of sentences prencunced by courte-martial of the Field Army (if the 
> offenders had ieee traneferred te the replacement arny ) and of the Replace- 
ment Army. a | 
7 Because of his legal knowledge he was consulted, ‘without faving 
‘authority on the basis of his service regulations, in all matters of law 
and justice, in the preparation of drafte of Jawa, in general administra 
‘ tive matters and an expenditures. Ha was «— and this ast be particularly 
emphasized -- of incorruptable integrity. He allowed himself to be influ- 
enced neither by Himmler nor by pressure from Party agencies. | 
. Death gentences pronounced by courts-martial of the Replacement 
gray were always referred by the Commander to a court-martial of higher 


“evel for examination. In almost all cases appeals for clemency were then 
submitted and subjected to a serupulous personal examination by the Com- 


mender. Death penalties were frequently converted by an act of clemenoy 
into penal. servitude. 
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VIII. Inspector of Education and Training Affairs 
By Colonel Zerbel (General. Staff) 


1. Developuent 
Special value was attached in the German Army at all times to the 


Lai edueation and training of young officers, This was baged on the knowledge 
porn of long experience that in the final analysis the value of its officer 

corps determines the value of an pene Accordingly the direction of the 

education and training of future officers had always been entrusted to a 

special agency which was composed of officers particularly auited and ex- 

. persenned for education and training matters. 

Before the war this function had been ontvanten to the Inspnctorate 
of Officer candidate schools, which was directly controlled by the “Army Com- 
mander in Chief. it was responsible for the administration of ‘the’ education 
and training of future officers from officer aspirant to second lieutenant. 
At the beginning of the war the Inapectorate of Officer Candidate 
“Schools was disbanded. ‘The officer aspirants receiving their training at 

the officer candidate schools entered their mobilisation assignment with the | oe 
Field Army according to their training status, a6 did the highly-qualified 
training personne], of the officer candidate schools. The reason for these 
measures was the tendency, prevailing at that time, to believe that the war 
would be of short duration and that therefore peacetime training periods for 
future officers (training at officer candidate schools alone required twe 
- years) could no Longer be. entertained. Instead, arta officer aspirant 
training courses were sstablichad in thé Wehrkreises, in which fully trained 
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enlisted men ware trained to be officers (platoon leaders) in short courses 
' of aight weeks duration in order to cover anticipated losses, 
These training courses were controlled by the suberdinate corps 
headquarters. The former chief of staff of the Inspectorate of Officer 
| Candidate Schools was to supervise this training es "Commander of Officer 
- Aspirant Training Courses." He was assigned to the Chief of the General 
Staff and received his directives through the training Branch of the Gene~- | 
ral staff, to which he reported on his experience and his. observations. 
This organization was unhappily-chosen and clumsy. It lay completely out- 
side the scope of tasks of the Army General staff. The observations made 
ae by the Commander of Officer Aspirant Training Courses were to be evaluated 
| by the Training Branch of the Army General Staff and transmitted, as & re= 
cuost, by the Chief of the General staff to the Chief of EquApoent and 
Comuinder of the Replacemant Army. The latter had then to issue instruc- 


tions re directives, and orders to the subordinate corps headquarters which 
conbro lied the of flea aspirant training courses. 

This organization never put in a practical appearance. The recog- 
nition that the duration of the war could not be foreseen led, by the fall 
of 1939, to the demand for its reorganization and for more strictly con~ 

‘trolled and more syatematic training of future officers as part of a long- 

range program. In early 1940 the officer candidate schools wore FROPenES 
Centre] of the training was turned over t6 the newly-created agency, "Ine 
apectorens ef Education and Training Lstaies, " which was asdigned directly 
toe the Chief of Army Equipment ana Commander ef the Replacement Army 


Development of this over the subsequent war years involved a constant 


Poa 


fluence of the Inspectorate of fducation and Training Affairs was also e@x- 
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expansion of responsibilities and dutdes of the Inspectorate of gducation 


"anit qraining Affairs. Assumption of control of the noncommissioned offi- 

4 cer and prelioinary nonvomuiusioned officer schools brought additional : 
. responsibility for the education and training of the future noncommissioned 
Z officers, ith thie otep the eduestion and training of ali future connan- 
© dere in the overall Aray training program was combined under the direction 


“of the Inspectorate of tducation and Training Affairs. Eventually the in- 


: “tended to the preliminary preparation, enlistment and registration of po- 
"tential offivcera, as will later be described in detail. - 


When dn the fall of 1942 the Chief of Training (see Section C. IX-) 
was created in the Replacement ATyYy, the Inspectorate of tdueation and train 
“ing Affaire was assigned to him, but it alnays remained @ ‘separate sector 

“within the field of overall training, responsibly directed by the Inspector 
| Of Rducation and Training Affairs, In October 1943 the Inspectorate of 


" gaueation and training Affaire was reorganised a8 office of the Inspector 
General. for Future, Officers, which continue in operation until the end of 
zation in addition to the 
be dealt with in a subss- 


: i war. The reagons. vhich led to this reor 
2 ; eforensntioned extension of responsibilities 


2 quent section. 7 
= nesponatnisitton, < 
(Set down in the service regulations governing, the Inspector of 
Rducation and Training affeire of the Army, General Army Comm- 


nications 1943, page 419.) 
“The mission af os Inspector of Education and training Affairs was 


BN a ie re ee ee DNS Eee bio Ge eet Sy ED fe OS 


‘ measures taken to select and train Army inatructers and potential Army ° 
_- dnatructors needed te give. Cara courses in education. ” 
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to direct the education and isulaine ortubuns officers; 


& In the cage of officer applicants (reserve ofticer aipascants) 


| fvom the original assignnent to a unit untdl promotion to second. lleutenant. 


b. In the case of professional noncommissioned officer aspirants 


. from the original assignment to a unit until completion of training dn the’ 


Army noncommissioned officer.’ schools. 


Qn behalf of the Chief of Training he had to iasus the necossary — 


“ orders and directives to the treops (Replacement and Field Armies), to the 
subordinate schools and training courses, and to the officer candidate and 


* advanced officer candidate courses at the service schools. = 


In the field of technical and tactical. training of the various. 


im arms he was bound to comply with the directives and contributions given on . 2 
a behalf of the Chief of Training by the authorized Arms Branches; in the 
|  anee of armored troops, with the orders and directives Lesued by the Inspec-— 
S tor Genera}, of Panger Troops. 


in the eduestion and training of future officers he had to consider 


the demands of the aay Personnel Office. fe 


He had to supervise the training and was authorized to determine 


the standing of ednoation and training and of the attainnant of training 
. goals of potential officers with field unite, officer candidate and ad~ 
: vanced officer ‘Gandidate courses at the service schools. | 


‘His rew ensibilities additionally included: oo 
Be Direction of general education in the Army Aneluding all 
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bs Direction of sporte in the Army including neaiures required 


- for the carrying out of official and voluntary sports by member's of the 


, Army} selection of potential Aray sports instructors and: regulation of 
* thedy training, decisions as to: the employment of aray ‘ponte instructors. 
Ceo “Suggestéons : 
te As te recruitmsnt of potential officers ee Chief of Army 
~ Rquipment and Commander of the Replaoeanit army, Potential Aray Members 
- Branch). 


Aa to. acceptance of officer applicants (to Army Personnel 
(Office, Branch Pel). | | 

: As to acceptance, of noneomnlasiened officer ‘applicants (to 
. General. Army offiie, Branch fer General Troop Matters) « . 

| Requisitions for Teplagenents. for the ava. noncommissioned 


|” officer schools. | 

- de Hend}ing of personnes affairs for Army arson and ground tac- 

- tics inetiuctors af the Axay: employed. at, Tattuaffe schools, continued tac- 
e tical education of ground. tactics instructors, inotatutien and supervision 
"of training courses condicted by the Army within the scope of the training 

of Luftwaffe personne) as arny reoonnadasance ‘flyers, | 


* the beng gh comand Te ma 5 oepnate to the ‘Oblaf of Training An the 


Replacement Anny. | . oS 
oe Ha tad the staan of «hat of en to a te disei- 


@ 


rian 


aisha, 
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vanced officer candidate courses attached to them.* 
‘ : vanced offieer candidate courses attached. to than.# 
: : noncommissioned officer schools (the latter until their disbandment) inolud- : 


rs . ing the officer mppligant courses attached to the noneoamiasioned officer 
-” gehools. 


en RTE 


tt tee hee . 
+ = spat tart Saale 
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: co tay aay and artillery had their own officer candidate schools. in 


” Anstructors in general. education. 


" Army School of ‘Sports, ¥ 


i sioned Officer sehools Branch. 


be. The Inspector of gducation and Training Affairs controlled 
(2) ‘the infentry officer candidate schools including the ad 
(2). The artillery officer candidate schools Anoluding the ad~ 


(3) the Arny noncommissioned officer schools and preliminary 


(4) The institutions in the Army designed to train future Arny : , 


(5) The ‘Army airmen cadre battalions, 
(6) Remant ataffa of officer candidate schoole and of the 


ce The Inspector of Education and Training Affairs had a working 


. staff -~ the Inspectorate of Education and Training Affairs -- headed by an 
- alder General staff officer who was placed at his disposal. The staff waa 
oe comosed of the following! 4 


(4). “Officer candidate Schools Branch. 
(2) " Noncommissionsd Officer Schools and preliminary nee pe 


3) Amy er Schools Branch. 


|. fhe ottier arma. ‘efficer candidates were trained in courses attached to the 
. service aeheols, Which were under the direct control of the Chief of 


Training. 


PTT CASES SBI SoC aS ec a RA UG 
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: (4) Regulations and Means of Instruction Branch, 
(5) Regietry. | 

de The inspector of Rducatdon and Training Affairs ieeaed instruo~ 


" tone and directives on behalf of the Army High Conmnd concerning the train 
* ing and education of all future officers and noncommissioned officers. These ; 
E were binding for all. agencies of the Army, hence for both the Field and Rom 

ae : , piscanont Armies. . 

a e. The Inspector of gducation and Training Affairs represented the 

oe e : Amy in negotiations with the Reich Youth Leader. In this capacity he pipe 

: 7 ticularly represented the interests of the Army regarding ee train= : 
i ing dn the Hitler Youth, | 

vo . f. The Inspector of Education and Training Affaire represented the s 

. Army in negotiations with the lini ster for Science, Education and Popular og 

: Instruction. Here he primarily represented the interests of the Amy re~ | 

7 garding the militery orientation of school and college students, 


& Ae representative of the Aruy in contents with the Redch sport 
_ Leader he represented the interests of the Arag regarding the participation ! 
7 of army personnel in cdvilian sports and the ‘training of athletic instructors. i 
. ‘he ‘The Inspector of gdusation and Training Affairs depended upon 

7 ; direct cooperation with the Redeh air Minister and Conmanier in Chief of the 7 
: _Laftwaffe, relative to whom he represented the interests. of Arny personnel 
assigned to Hie er Netts as Army. flyers and ground taction inatructors, 


” The organisation, command, and cooperation conditions described in the 
4 & 
« me ae paragraphs above. wore the result of & development during the years between 
| 1940 and 1943. The trond of. this development was to extend the influence 


. _ officers and noncommissioned officers, especially during the Haatern can= | 
: paign, and the constantly increasing number of newly activated units re~ 

. pulted in needs. which could not be ast by existing achools and training 

: _ courses. Agdn and again new courses had to be improvised in the Field and 


av Replacement Armies: In addition the different educational background of 
: the applicants (young officer aspirants and reserve officer aspiranta, 

| seasoned noncommisaioned officers, older age classes), each of which required 
‘ : a differant objective and training period, had to ba taken into account. only 
: - a strict organisation could intelligently bring this diversified training 
“into a uniform eaten. the rising requirements of technical and tactical 

. ; : training (new weapons, war experience) made Army ‘Anfluence upon paranilitery 
: ; 7 training a pressing astter so that the simplest phases of basic military — 

/ | training would be already taught prior to military training proper with a. 

: " resultant saving of valuable tise. This development was climamd by ths ‘ 
ee conversion of the Inspectorate of tdueation and Training Affaire in March 


: 1943 and the establishment of the Inspector General for Potential Officers, 
= His sphere of euthority was even more strictly defined and it emphasized 

: : primarily the. influence of the paranilitary training of the Hitler Youth 

: . and the uni fora education of the future officers of the army, Details on 

: the execution of these responsibilities and ospestally ul the various 

_ careera, organizations and training stages at schools snd tay eeelntng 

_ Gourses have ‘been dealt with in @ special study, ("Personnel and Administra 
thon," Part IV, by Generaluajer Reinhardt). oe 
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. ef the Inspector of Bducation and Training Affaire to all sectors involved 
"dn the education and training of future officers. The high losses of 


etn, 


ie, 
t : 


a. In the Inspectorate of Education and Training Affairs, (the 


“otaff of the Inspector of gducation and Training affairs, ) the training 


_ Fegulations governing all training of potential officers with the field 


forces, ‘at schools and in training courses, wore prepared. In cooperation 


“with the Training Branch of the Army General staff war experience Was @Xx- 
"plotted, and in cooperation with the representatives of the various arms 
_of service (Chiefs of Branches, Arms Inapectors, Arms Branches) the in- 
_tereste ‘of the various arms were ‘taken inte account. | In orders, directives 


} “and menoranda, schools and training courses received “aniform reguiations on 

| the basis of which, raining schedules were determined in detail. Model and 

tenting problems prepared by: ‘the Inspectorate of gducation and Training 
wore a further means of guaranteeing uniformity of training. 


: be ‘supervision of the training of future atone andi noncomis- 
“ploned officers was the special misaion of the Inspector. : Through personal 


visite to ochools: and training courses, prasence at their ‘duties and Anse 4 
‘tions, he became acquainted with the caliber of their training and its execu- 


tion. He was aided by authorized officers of nis staff and by the Arms In- 
spectors and Arie pranches. Through inspection comments and discussions 
with coimanders and instructors of schools and training courses he brought 
as personal influence to bear. 


Ce Spectel value was attached to the education of potential com- 
pandera. = peinaiple £ followed t the tradition of ‘the German Aray, accord- 
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the prerequisites for an officer career. These eduoatiénal principles in 


a the ‘tradning of future officers very soon roused the antagonism of the 
vast which regarded their continuance as an adherence to outmoded atand~ 
 gnaa and strove with all its means to gain influence. upon ‘the education 

7 of the futare officer along the Lins of revolutionary national-soeialist 
ideology. ‘the problen of national-eocialist education regarding future 
officers was @ constant point of friction. Hitler and the Party were funy 
¥ conscious of the ‘Fact that the opening wedge for national-secialist pene- 
a tration of the Wehrmacht lay in the education of future officers. Hitler | 


a regarded the education of future officers with strong distrust and irritably 


- demanded. conversion of the program repeatedly. But in. spite of all the 
Ey means at ite disposal, the Party remained unsuccessful in the jong mins 
i fven those officers tio favored the Third Reich and expected victory for 
, Germany under National-Secialist leadership for the most part. goon yan 


bbuater't to the tendsneles of the Party in: educational affairs. In the. 

| final analysis it. was the insurmountable contrast between the tradition 

a of German military profession and the revolutionary ideology of the Party 

. that can be credited with this. The goal of officer education was the in 
plantation of high professional standards and ‘dsep-rooted moral reaponei- 

bility: the goal ef the Party was an army of unquestioning mercenaries. 

the  Cbieative, of injecting revolutionary ideas “Anto’ ‘the paar of 
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sathough damands from Party and Seer circles could not be simply 
ignored, technical qualifications still remained the prerequisite for 

the selection of officers for this teportant sission —- ~ they had to re- 
main 80 “wnless the military value of the officer. corps was te suffer a 


decisive decline. Tha education. and grave experience in the field of the 
officers finally selected always gained the ascendancy to! ‘such an extent 
, that they 4mparted to the fubure officers in their care an earnest concep- a 


eens 


_ Hon of the officer profession and its moral responsibility, emphasizing 


"these as the most important prerequisites for every ailitary commander « 


The expectation that Hitler Youth training would have 4ts automatic 
: effects: on the future officers materialized only in part. Yven the con~ 


. trary was often true. satiated with slogans and propaganda in the Hitler 
: Youth, the young men thenselves, for the most part, felt that there existed 
| " @ benefit in the difference between the past propaganda and the sober and 
_ objective tone of officer edueation and willingly gubjected themselves to 


oe 


__ the education and training principles of the Army, which demonstrated that 


~ the traditions deeply rooted in the German soul could not be eradicated by 
" external moans. | 


| de The question of selection of potential officers and noncomis< 


. aioned officers became more 5nd mere difficult as the need increased during 


efPdbt Peeve 
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the war. qhe basic etandards set in peacetine ~ — such as a high school . y 
: diploma as prerequisite for officer applicants — could. not, be upheld. | 
| ; i: Instead, competent perfomance in the field became & new and outatanding a. a 


ae ay is for choice, Although spb the circle fron. mia potential o officers’ 
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and nencoumisaioned officers were recruited was necessarily extended, one : 

prinoiple was rigidly adhered to: the decieive factor in the selection of © 

> potential officers continued to be an inherent quality of character and de-~— 
_gtee of personality... 

| Since he was in close cooperation with the sseutaass entrusted with the 

™ selection -- the Army Persannel Office for Future Officers and the General we 
‘Aray Office for Future Noncommissioned Officers -—- the Inspector of Bducation S 

and Training Affairs insisted on careful Selection according to the pemngiplee 3 

7 cited. ‘Even in the face of demands by the Party to accord preferential con- . ee 

~ sideration and more rapid advancements to the ‘leaders of various Party organi-. ° 

sations end formations; these principles were adhered to. Character and per- : 

. formance remained decisive. “those who did not maet these requirenents were 

_ not adattted to the coumander. ‘currLoulum or were eliminated during training. es 

A special problem wag the prosetion of compatent noneomiesioned officers. : 

. te coumissioned offieera, The possibility of becoming an officer sxisted for : 

every noncommissioned officer. A prerequisite wag that he met the require- - | 

ments with respect to character, personality, and ability. Numerous noncom- 

missioned officers, primarily those who served from Reichswehr tines and who 

: possossed excellent military backgrounds, were prombted to officers, proved 

4 . themselves highly qualified and in part reached high command positions. In 

| their selection, however, sbript standards were applied a8. was only right on 

’ the principle ° better: a good noncommisedonsd officer than a bad officer _ 

followed. . The Inspector of Rducation” and Training Affairs, who responsibly 

handled both portions, exercised decisive influence: upon the selection and . 

, issued directives for education ‘and training. 


“i Waffen-s3 offered the stimilus of special advantages. At times a pattle of 

. competd tion for the best potential officer manpower conducted by rather un 

. Pleasant means raged among these various agencies. In thie matter too, it 

wae the responsibility of the Inspector of gducation and Training affairs to 
| : represent the interests of the Arrays In cooperation with. the Reioh Minister 

for godencs, Educatdon and Popular Instruction and the Reich Youth Leader he 

handled the ‘dissenination of information as to requirements and the various 

careers one could follow. Officers who had returned from the frent adorned 
kth the highest decorations for special achievessnts, held lectures at 

" eohools: and at unite of the Hitler Youth. The aclutdon of the problem of 


training pariod. To gasrantes uniforaity of athletic training, intensive | 

- training of sports instructors was undertaken and the required number of 

‘sports instructors for the unite of the Army, schools, training courses, 
and the Like, were get aside. this responsibility of the Inspector of 

Raucation and Training atfairs also included pe aca of the aneren 


is A pola : 20- 


| 8 since application for an officer carser jn the various arms wo 
on a voluntary basis, publicity for the various ame played an important role. e 
The fact that enlistments predominated in all technical branches of aervies, : o 
especially in the armpred forces, corresponded to the. trend of the time. put 


: _ the need for infantry was now, a6 before, the greatest. The laftwaffe and the - 


: obtaining future infantrymen was primarily sought an this manner. 


£. «As Arny representative in dealings with the Reich Sports Leader 


the Inspector of wducation and Training affairs represented the demands of — 
the arng for general physical training as & preparation for the military 


Noor care a ps NAT A LS OS Ee ea Nl Sich aaa aa a ty: 
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woe 


: events. 
"the beginning of the war the cbeervers of reconnaissance squadrons were young oy 


1 deoivera: in addition, experienced Army officers were employed at the ob 
. Gerver schools of tha Luftwaffe aa ground tactics instructers., Supervision 


” of the iray regarding participation of bay members in civilian sports a 


ge Numerous Army officers were employed within the Luftwaffe. At 


- Army officers detached to the Luftwaffe to receive their special training as 


of all these officers detached to the Luftwaffe was a responsibility of the 
< Inspector ef Educatdon and Training Affaire who, in cooperation with the . 
appropriate agencies of the Luftwaffe, regulated training and welfare and 

: saw to their execution through 4nepections and presence at activities. In 
1943 the Army observers wore transferred to the Iuftwaffe. 


: he Like all other aganeiea entrusted with responaibllity for trains a 


x sig affairs, the Inspector of Bduoation and Training Affaire also led a con= 
stant battle in his sector for adequate training periods. The unexpectedly 
‘ high offioer: ‘casualties, especially during the raverses in the wast, oaused 
: requiresents to rige by leaps and bounds. Demands by the Army Personnel | 
Of fie for more rapid training of the necessary future officers were the 

“ nabaral result, but the. Inspector: of Education and Training Affairs repeatedly 

: expounded the view that only well-trained officers could perform their tasks 
and thet it was a erin, empecially in so strained and critical a period, to 
entrust troops to incompletely trained commanders and subordinate commanders, 
s Understanding on the part of the top military Level for thia attitude -~ whic 
: waa self-evident from the corer point of view — was slight. Hitler often - : 
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tained with regard to future officers, ‘with individual exceptions the Inspec oF 
tor of Education and Training Affairs succeeded on the whole in preventing . 
i transfers to field assignments during the training period and in maintaining 
“the necessary length of these periods, Details concerning training periods 


on officer training « 


. Affaire was reorganized as the office of the Inepactor General for Potential 
F Officers. the reanons for this lay primarily in Hitlerts distrust of the , 
_ Iednd of education and training of future officers which wae being offered. - 
"He felt that education and training still procseded too mush according ta an 


of events, however, and was: in accordance with the “justified demand for a 
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emphasized that spirit could replace training and that a fanatic Netional~— 


Seckalist was the best leader of troops in battle. 
Nevertheless it met be stated that adequate training periods were maine 


in the various officer curricula and courses are contained ina ‘speatal saa A 


“tn October 193 the office of the Inspector of adioatign and Training 


obsolete system, that too mich value was attached to spacial military train- 
ing, and that education of fanatical fighters for National-secialisn got the 


2 worst of the vargain. The reorganization was alge necessitated by the course ce 


still atricter concentration of all affaires concarning future commanders as 
a@ result of the inoreasing strain developing in the. course of the war. | 
The Inspector General for Potential DEtS cars rpasived | ees authority . 


i 


wee ee neh 


oon 


: 7 tance to military principles. these principles proved themselves fully in 
the recent war. From @ pure military podnt of view it is due to them that 


- ; education ‘and tiaining which permitted them to de their duty unti} the end 
- and thereby made the troops they led a useful instrument in the hands of the 
“high command in spite of all adversities. 
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in all Heute concerned with potential officers. His influence on the. Hitler - 
Youth was partioularly strengthened and more proeminenca was accorded to a 
Natiensl-socialist education. In effect, however, there was no substantial 
change. Schools and training courses continued te ba directed by competent 


“(dna officers, and these, from their own experienca, attached primary impor= — - 


the offioer corps and the bulk of the noncommissioned officer corps, aatatts 
all aicticulttes and all, weak elements in their ranks, maintained & level ef 


vhere losses rere relatively emall, though even during this period the fact 
made Ativedt unfavorably felt ap a result of the fact that the chief of Amy 
‘ apapment and Commander ef the Replacement Army was so busy with his exten~ 
; : sive sphere of responsibilities that he was ‘quite unsble te devote hinself | 
/ ‘te the direction and supervision of training ® the extent that this impor | 
tant: field required. a 


“ paign | and the resultent inoreassd need for replacements, and the numerous Hew a 
- gotivatdens of whole unite in the ares of the Replacement Amy increased the 
. training mission of the Replacement Amy in unexpacted measure. In addition 
: | came the introdystion of numsrous new weapens, the necessity for evaluating 
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G. 
IX. the Chief of training in the Replacenent Amy 
By. Colonel zerbel (General. staff) 


Le Byo! wee . 
= “The first war years showed that training in the Replacement Amy 


_ was inadequately organized and hot equal to its tasks. It was organized 
i with the idea that the Replacesent Arsy was merely to train recruits for 


the Field Army according to established principles and prepared training 


-achedules. the responsible director of this training was the Chief of 


Army Bqutpmnt and Commander of the Replacement Army; . it was handied by 


. . Section I in his staff under the direction of a General staff officer. 


This arrangement was satisfactory during the Polish and French campaigns, . 


the further course of the war, the heavy cagualties in the gastern cal — 


many new schools and training courses of all kinds. 


and Commander of the Replacement Arny became more and more illusory as his re~ 


of subordinate agencies, which naturally depended upon various individuals and 
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war experience quickly and making it applicable for the training of the Re~ 
placement Aray, the extension of existing schools and the a cacanenects of | 


Section I in the staff of the Chief of Amy squipment and Commander of 
the Replacement Amy was quite unable to perform thesa: extended responsibili- 
ties from the sheer point of view of the work involved. A really strict dir- 
ection and supervision of training by the responsible Chief of Army Equipment | 


sponsibilities in the sector of armament and organization were also constantly 


expanded in the course of the war. Still this steadily became ever more imper- 
ative to guarantee uniformity of training for all arms. During 1941 and 1942 
training in the Replacement Army was based to a great extent on the cooperation . 


thereby differed accordingly. 

Demand for a central agency ~~ with sufficient personnel = to direct re- 
sponsibly the overall training in the Replacement Arny became increasingly | 
frequent. Therefore, in October 1942 the post of "Chief of fraining in the 
Replacement Aray* was created (hereafter briefly referred - as "Chief ef. 
Training"). : : 


2. Mission 
a. The mission of the Chief of Training was to direct the training 
of the entire Replacement Army, including newly activated unite under ths con~ 
trol of the Replacement Army, according to directives which the Chief of Amy 
Equipment and Coomander of the Replacement Arny issued in compliance with 
demands made by the Ammy General Staff. | , 


‘the commanding general, of a corps. 


; and atle line officers of all arms. Thus the interests of the various arms 
| were maintained within the stare, and uniformity under aenerae Staff direc- 
. tion was guaranteed. 


the stat was crested ag follows 
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be Main pointe of this mission were the following: 


& -~938— 
(1) To guarantee uniformity of training. 
(2) To exploit war experience. 
(3) To make training realistic and modern. 


3. Oxganization and Chain of Command 
"as The Chief of Training waa directly subordinate to the Chief of 


Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army. He had the status of 


an office chief in the Army High Command and the aia authority of 


For the execution of hia mission an especially selected staff was at his aot a 


atspoesi, which, in addition to two General staff offiesre, contained experienced 


Under the direction of the Chier of staff (a senior genoral Staff officer) 4 


(1) Section Ia, Chiefs A General Staff officer, who simulta~ 
neously was the deputy of the chief of 
Staff and Chief, Section I, 
Cooperation with the Army General Staff. | 
Compilation of training principles for replacement troops, 
newly activated units sad allied armies. 2 © 
Cooperation with other Hehrmacht branches, fore and 
Reich. Labor Servics. . 2 2 
(2) " sectten Za (2), Chief: a field grade officer. 


4 
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(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


agencies. 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


‘raining in courses and at schools. 
Use of instruction mnaee: 


sia 


‘Experiences: of the field army. 


Inspection comments of the Chief af training. 


Section. Ia (2), Chief a field rade officer. 


Equipment , armament, clothing. 


“Training aide. 
Training of convalescents. 


Training directives, magazines, dintpadticn books. 
Native and foreign literature. 

Seotion Ia (3), Chief: a field grade officer. 

freining schediles. | 

Section Ia (Sp), Chief: an official (sports authority). : 
Sports for replacement troops, schools and training courses. . 


Sports for convalescents. 


Section Ib, Chief; a field grade officer, who esmultancously 
| was the Chief of Section Ib. 

Training at service schools. 

Training of instruction units. 


“Troop: experiments for instruction and test units. 


Section Ib (1), Chief: a field grade officer. 


Training films, 
Section Ila, Chief's ‘a field grade oftioer, who simultane... 

| : ously was Chief of Section II. : 
Peraonnel affairs of officers of all directly subordinate — 


oo, 


dng. ‘their main miseton was: to be present, at the activities of replacosent 
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| Bf ficiency ithe: - 
(9) - Saction Ite (1), Chief: a reserve officer. . 
Personnel affairs of noncommissioned officsrs and enlisted 
men of all directly subordinate agencies. 
; Awards and decorations. 
Selection of mst qualified personnel. 
(10). Special-Misaions start Officer to chief of Training: a firet: : 
LMeutenant. 
Pereonal matters of the Chief of Training. 
Preparation of visits to troops. 
Py Registry under the direction of on official. 


bens pemshes 
fo handle affaire of the individual arms, the Arms Branches of 


the General. Army Office wore at the disposal of the Chief of Training. They 
ware. obliged to comply with hia instructions in all. matters cmecerning train~ | 
ing and on hie behalf prepared regulations, nenoranda and notes for the indi- “s 
vidual arms and made additions concerning the individual arms to training dir- 
ectdves and training cctedules. | | | 


Be The Aras Inspes gtr . 
| the Aron Inepeotore were asaigned direct iy to the Chief of een 


unite on behalt of the Chief of Training, to conduct inspections and ‘super 
vise ‘uraining. ‘They nade reports te the Chief of training whieh ‘the latter 
. be rama in his training directives oat inspection coments, 


é 
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os, 
: : 


to follow his diractives in training matters. According to his own observa~ 


* deodsive influence on this training through visits and inspections at officer 


Staff, the Arms Branches of the General arny Office, : and the Arms Generals 
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“ds ‘The Replacoment Units. = a 
7 Toward the deputy corpe commanders, who responsibly directed | 
the training in the Wehrkreise, the Chief of Training acted on behalf af the 3 
Chief of Aray squipnent and Coomander of one Replacement Army. He was author= My 
ized to’ "wheit all replacement ‘unite. _ ‘The ‘daputy corps commanders were bound 


tions during unit inspections and on the baais of reperts by the Arms Inspeo~ 


tors he continually issued inspection comments in the form of memoranda. 


e. The Inspectorate of Rducation and Training Affairs. 
he Inspectorate of Education and Training Affaire was assigned 


directly ‘to the Chief of Training, Thus the Chief of training waa also vested _ 
with the responsibility for the training of all future officers. Since the ‘4 
Inspector of Sducation and Training Affairs and his staff were located near 
by, Close cooperation with this important agency was insured. He exercised. 


candidate schools, noncommi seioned officer achools, and preliminary noncomnde- ie 
sioned officer schools and by issuing training directives and training aids. 


£. ‘The Army Motion Picture Office. | 
. The Aray Motion Picture Office was assigned directly to the Chief 2 ne 


of Training. It was occupied by officers of al arms who had had combat an a 
rience and, in close cooperation with the Trasning Branch, of the Army General, é . é 


produced instruction films for training. 


rin, 
eee 


gulations, menoranday and training aids issued for the Pield Array, upon which _ Ok 
es the chiet of ‘Treming based hie training diractives, this cooperation especially 
Anvolved eontinual asaignnsnts of combat~experienced training personnel from tt 


| this cooperation was attained in conjunction with the Arms Generals in the Army: 


of ‘Adninistrative ‘Troops, the pray Medi oal Inspector, and ‘the Army Veterinary 


, by direct cooperation with the latter — training in the Rather Youth ‘ous 


a, 
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: Ee Cooperation with the Army General Staff. ; 
_ Close contact with the Field Aray was. guarantead by close coopera “ 


tien with the training Branch of the Army General Staff, The Training pranch 


tranaaitted: the demands of the General Staff for the training of replacements. 3 


Ib furntahed the evaluated experience reports from the field forces and the re~ 


oe 
ty 
ay 


Field aray to all: training establishments of the Replacement Army and the orga~_ 


nization and manning of training courses and schools. vor the individual arms 


High. connand and the Arms pranthen of. the General Army Ofeiee. 


he ooperation with speckal Agencies. 


Te: training matters the Chief of Training ‘additionally depended Up ORE 


cooperation with the special stat for. qropical Warfare, ea the Senior office 


Inspector, all of whem had to fol ow his directives insofar as general, military © 


| training was concerned, while they were Andopondent in matters concerning their 


own specialiat eee, . 


parentiitery training in the , Rasch Labor r Service was influenosd | > 


the Inspectorate of gducation and Training Affaire. cooperation with the 
waffeneSS was limited to the transaittal of, training material. The watfen-S5 
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| *.  gonducted the training of its replacements iaapentantass but for the purely oe 
military phases of training it adhered to the training principles of the Army. 


J+ Training of Allied Units. | 

From 1943 on the training of Allied units was added to ths respon- : 

. sibilities of the Chief of Trainings Hungarisn and Italian units were billeted . 

as entire unite or organizations within the area of the Replacement Army. they 

CS i ‘were armed with German weapons and were trained according to German principles | : 
( ) | under the guidance of German training detachments. A special interpreter 


branch translated the necessary manuals. 


| _ ye Modus_Operandi | : 

: . The training diractives for the cee reneer Army were prepared accord - 
ing +o the demands of the Amy General Staff. fhe reports of the Arma Inspec=\ : 
tors were also taken into account. Training schedules were determined in con- . 4 


my 
oy 
oe 


oe junction with the Aras Branchss of the General aray office. ea 
| a re was the main responsibility of the Chief of Training to guarantee hing! 
—— uniformity of training for all arms and to curtail unjustified special wishes 
i gt of individual arms, A continuous fight over such special wishes and interests 
_ e flared up in the later war years, conducted rather impetuously by the repre~ 
: sentatives of the individuel arms (Arms Generals and Arms Branches) and net 
always according to purely objective points of view. Questions of _preatige 
: often played a large part in such strifes. It hampered the work of the Chief 
of Training, but the fact that the conflict went on at tha central agency: hod 
the advantage of saving the units from conflicting demands and directives. 
which could not be fulfilled, 


oem, 


os 
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special attention and offert was | again and again devoted to the question, “i 
of how to make training in the Replacement Aray modern and realistic. Tn = 
addition to the aforementioned, rapid evaluation of battle experience of the 
field forces and ita use in the ‘training directives for the Replacement Asay, 
plus a continual axchange of training personnel was arranged in cooperation 
with the Training Branch of the General staff. this served the purpose of 
enabling senior and subordinate ‘commanders of the Fiold rag who had dis- . 
tinguished themselves at the front to pace on directly as trainers in the 
Replacement Amy the practical experience of recent battles. 


Furthermore, a close contact was established between field and replace~ 


ment units by coupling replacement units with certain field units in the form ‘oe 
of @ “sponsorship relation." piract exchange and mutual visite between offi= 
cers made this contact closer and rendered it of value in training. The 


attempt to actually dispatch replacements upon completion of training to their: 
proper sponsor unit was only realizable during the firet period of the war. 
later this desirable measure ‘failed for organizational reasons which were 
more and more supplanted by dpei tention as a result of the constant crizes 
in the East. oe Oo 

The hardest battle was waged by the chief of Training in his sphere of 
responsibility ~- as by alt ageamies entrusted with training matters ~- for = 
adequate training periods. Ab the beginning of the war a training portod. ae eS 
twelve weeks was envisaged for recruits. _Agoording to experience ‘gedned an. = 
the astern campadgn this period was extended. in september, 1943 to sixteen 


weeks but in 1944 shortened again te twelve weeks under force of oe 


oie ke 


This was a battle for theoretical. training periods , honsver. In n prastioe p from 
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1943 on, replacenent unite with ¢ a training sastion of eight weeks and less 4 
- were alnost continually driven to the spent in oritical situations and imme- 

diately throm into combat. . | =) 
; _ The mos t disastrous: effects of this system of incipient disorganization | Hy 
i date from 19hk and thereafter with newly activated units, which often were . 
| . suddenly pulled out of their training and excsedingly hastily shipped to the | 


(oe Baa EIST ee as 


E front, large parts af their ordnance ‘oauipaont being iemued to them only 
= during the movement. ; 
The Chief of Training, just like the Chief of Army Baquipment and Commander : 


of the Replacement Army, Never ceased to protest against such measures. Thia 


a a a CN al cr ee ra a 


opposition was. only rerely successful. the blame for ones, of course, lay in 
the adverse course of the war and the growing crises on all fronts, but also 
in ‘the fatal dieregard and doprestation of training in general on the part of - : 
| the top command. . 
| "the principle of the Germen Army, tried and hardened through long tradi- 
C . ae tion, that training saves blood, " was countered by Hitler with bis revolutionary | 
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principle that nspirdt replaces all eeeeeanee" Tats flippancy cost mich 
. valuable blood. 


8 
: 
i 
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i be ‘Disbandaent of the Post of Chief of training . 
= When, after 2. July Why Hiner assumed conisand of the dopinsseauy 7 
army | the influence of the Chie of Training wad’ fiirthor reduced. Tven before: | 

| this <~-in. March 19bh - — "the Inspectorate ef sdugation end Training Affaire a 
eased to be subdrdinate to ‘the Chief of Training and was aesigned directly 

to ‘the Chief of aAray Seudpaont and Commander of the Replacement Army” as ‘effice | 
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of the “Inspector General for Future Officers" with eansiderebly axtended 


‘authority. - 


On 1 February 1945, the post of Chief of Training was dissolved. His 
responsibilities devolved back upon the staff of the Chief of Army equipment 


and Commander of the Replacement Army, where a special "Branch IV - Training" 


was formed. At the same time the influence of the Arms Generals was strength- | : 
ened, who, in double subordinatdon to the Chief of General Staff and the : 
Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of tha Replacement Army, were to uni- | 1 
formly orient and influence the training of the various arms in the Field 


and Replacement Armies. 


thie reorganization no longer faded a practical test in the spring of 
1945 gince the war had alrgady entered the zone of the Anterior and the pro- 
erensive paralyzation ane disorganization made impossible any syatematic 
training. 
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. Commander of the Replacement Army. 


macht branches, the Waffen-SS, the Police and the Reich Labor Service. It 


ts . or new activation. 


requisitions with the concurrence of the Ordnance Office and, if necessary, 


_ schedule. Ths General Aray Office placed requests and orders for the develop~ : 
a? ment of military equipaant ‘by the Ordnance Office. It stored and administered 


a _ quarters were shipped by it, upon requisition. 


X. Tho General Amy Office 


A. Responsibilities 


1. The General Army Office was assigned to the Chief of Army Hquipaent and 


Qe It handled Army personnel and materiel replacements and arcansnts coon 


ing to basic directives governing the overall, apportionment of national. resour= | 


og 


ces which could be utilized by the Wehrmacht. . 

30 ‘Te General Army Office directed replacement affairs for the entire 
Wehrmacht according to basic directives from the Wokrmacht High Command. It 
regulated the distribution of personnel replacenente to the individual Wehr 


distributed the Army replacements to the replacement units for training. x | A | 
“regulated the assignment of trained Arny replacement be way of rehabtttatien Ng 


he To equip the Aray with materiel. the General Arny Office prepared the . { 
requested the Wehrmacht High Command for a change in the. Wehrmacht production ) 
materiel after it was manufactured. It made available fou shipment to the 


field forces the supplies. (wth the exception of food) requisitioned by the 
Chief of Arny Supply and Adniniatratdon. Supplies for deputy menriooe head=. : 
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5. Fo 


basis of directives from the Army General. staff, prepared training regu- 


For the Arny training progran the Generel Army Office, on the 


lations ‘and changes governing schools and ‘training courses of the Replace- 


_ ment arny- These ware assigned to the Chief of the General Army Office in 


matters. of organization and training, to the deputy corps headquarters in 
territorial respects. 


“6s | The following agencies were vested with responsibility for the 


entire Webramcht in addition to their duties for the Army: 


: @- Group for Replacement Matters (concerned with replacement 
affairs ‘and organization of replacements). 


be Riding and priving Branch (concerned with procurement of pereee) ; 


ee Armored Poree, Branch (concerned with all tranaportation affeirs, 
prosuremant of motor vehisles, fuel and rubber, and registration for mbili~ 
gation (together with organisation ef replacements))«— 


| as Cheaiosl tarfare and Air Raid Protection Branch (concerned with * 
“chentoal warfare and amoke agents). 
Co Medical and veterinary Inapeotorates seencerars with medical 


and veterinary affairs) ‘ 


Be. qseien (we Appendix # 2) 


- Replacement and Avay Affaire Group 


es 


be 


de 


@e 


Replacement Attairi Branch _ - hm 
Army Affairs. Branch (later Branch for General, Troop Affaire) 
Penal Akfeire section 


Chaplein'a : seetdon 
Brendh ter Billets and Maneuver Areas (barracks) 


ah 
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~ Army Judge Advouate General's Branch 
af Branches 
: Inspectorate 2 Infantry | 4 
Inspectorate 3 Riding and Driving . : : 
Inspectorate 4 Artillery | | 
Inspectorate 5 Engineers 
Pe: Inepectorate 6 " Armered Troops 
ADs | Inspectorate 7 Signal Treops | : 
( Inspectorate 8 Motor Transport and Supply Trocps | 
| Inspectorate 9 Chesical Warfare qreops | : 
: Inspectorate 10 Railway Engineers 4 
| Inspectorate 11 Technical Troops | ie | 
" “Ingpectorate 12 Motor Maintensncs Troopa | “4 : 
| Inspectorate 13. Army Antdaireraft Troops _ | : 
| Inspectorate uy Rocket Weaponn 
| ‘. s | each Inspectorate hed the following ,repenensnitios vonending ites 
| individual arn of service: 


ae organisation 

: be ‘Training (in cooperation with the Ams Inspector, later with 
the chet of Tradndng). eee | De ee 
| . Developaent and testing of new weapons, oautzitont, ang anni 
_ tion peitaintag to ‘each respective arm (in conjunction! with the proper test~ 
dng. branches of the Ordnance office). oe | | 
| “de Procurenant of weapons and eo ‘forth laciags te sen  ganpaihive 
arm (40 seeparatien. with the Oxdnarioe Office (croup for roan and Rqadpment 


j 


inetaciate) ). 
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‘Cogmand™. There is no need to Py inte details, ‘the reasong which caused 


vidual, Wehraacht branches and. other requesting ageneles according to direo- 
_ taves from the Chief of Yiehrmacht ‘High Command. The General Arany Office 
handled the routine work involved. 


. heavy casualties rose iameagurably. Luftwaffe and Navy made demands which 


‘Larger denande as nore was expected of then. ‘The ama nt industry under the 


densoding onthe contrary the dtachargs ond assigahent to iné 


military sarvice ran short after the spring of 1942 andl threatened to. ary © out 


. Special tasks ‘ 


i. Ordnance Inspectorate 
5» amy Clothing Branch, 


Respmaibilities and evolutien of the General Army Office have thorough. 
ly been dealt with in the study “The General Army Office in the Army High 


replacsaant affairs to be disassociated ‘from the General Army Office and 


‘placed under the control of the Chief of the Wehrmacht ne Command will be. 


briefly discussed. 
The Chief of Aray fquilpment had to distribute replacements to the indi 


‘The Aray's need. of replacements for newly activated unite and to offset 


could not be filled, while the sg and Police met their om requirements inde- 


“pendanty without. heeding the interests of the ‘ehrmcht as 4 whole or of 


the sconeay. The Orgentaution Todt and the a Service raised increasingly a 


protection of Ministers Tout, and Speer refused the release of sxilted workers, 
for many “apoctaliots da the: Wehraacht, The available reserves iat mon fit for. 


completely toward: the end of 2943. . 


I a mee ich ina li a arin a al re alae ee a 


_mander of the Replacement Army. The furnishing of replacements to the Arsy 
- contdnued: to be handled by the General Army Offies. - . 
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The Reichsmarschall, the Reichsfuehrer 83, and Hinieter Speer did | 
not comply with the deciaions of the weak Chief of the iehrmacht High Com 
mand and protested directly to the Fuehrer, who through personal inter~ 
ference aootdy modified the plans at the expense of the Army. The activity 
of the creip for Replacement Matters was threatened with complete paraliza= 
tion.. g0 part of the development tonard a handling by the Wehrmacht High 


‘coomand of all Webrancht projects: hitherto gonkrosiaa by the Arny, the 


Group for Replacensnt Matters was turned over to it. Thus a condition was 
finally brought about that, correct organization could have achieved at the 


very ‘beginning of the establishment of ths Wehrmacht. The military replace- 4 


" 
et 
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ment organization continued to be under the territorial control of the Com 


A parallel process occurred in the motor transport service. Inepector— 
ate 6 (originally the Branch, for Armored Troops, Cava}ry, and Motorization 
of the ray), was the responsible, agenoy for the entire Wehrmacht with regard 
to noter ‘transportation, procurement of motor vehicles, fuel and rubber, and 
registration for mobilization. At the beginning of the war it was expanded - 
into a ustor transport Group with extraordinary nominal authority. In prac- 
tice it was unable » under the pressure of the strained production aituation, 
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to seat all requisitions. The remaining user agenaies of the Wehrmacht (Navy, 


laftwatie, 83, Polige, Labor Service, ani 80 forth). had requirements far ex~ 
ceeding the percentage due them. — a 

It was self-evident that Goering and Himler would nat agree to, Jet an 
ia ai abet vtiothar tho danante rateed by the laftwatfe and the 


ee, 
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- Waffen-sS for organisational yeasons or to offset losses ware justified 

or exaggerated. Nor were they content with what was allocated them but 

rather. ought & modification of. the distribution plan in their favor 

through the "man of least resistance," Feldmarschell Keitel. 

Under ‘these clroumstances the decision was usually in favor of the . 

Luftwaffe and the sg at the expense of the Armye Keitel, however, was 

not only Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command. Since the removal of the 

Army Commander in Chiof he was also the top representative of the inter- 


este of the atrongest Wehrnacht branch, the Army. If he remained adamant 
and refused unjustified demands -— which occurred ealdon enough «= Goering ia 
and Himmler brought about a decision by the Fuehrer, For reasons of prince : 
iple this decision was always in favor of the Waffen-SS, the latter's per=— : 
‘sonal bodyguard. Keitel was not the man to cover Gensel. von Schell. (Motor 4 


transport Group). The Jatter was removed because ‘the other iranehen of the 


Webraacht began a campaign of complaining about him to the Fuehrer and thus 
more and more undermined his position. The motor vehicle industry also 
opposed hin pointedly. It did not wish to comply with his demanis for 
standardization of production and increase in the manufacture of spare i: 
when the ustor renaport, Group was disbanded the post of "General. of og 
Motorteation” was created. Bis authority extended over the entire Wehrmacht, : 
the 38 and the other organisations in the service af the vishmmacht in ‘the 


sone. of the interior and the area of operations. qochnivally, the new poat 
no longer hed any business within ‘the jardediotion of the Chief of Arny 
Bquipment. Hence there were no objections to its direct asaigument | to the 
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restrict, himself to the role of requisitioner amd, because of hia strong . | ‘4 


“He had. built the Army in peacotine with these agenoles. mn wartime, & 


Chief of ‘the Wehrmacht High Command « The Chief of Army Equipment could 


personality, better apport himself toward Keitel. Previously he had al- 
ways ‘been: compelled to fight against the demands of Goering ' and Himaler. 


the final. decisions usually felt ageinst him and existing tensions were | 
aggravated even mores ‘This solution at last trananitted the responsibility 
to that agony which 4t should property have held from the very beginning . 


of the ware 


the General Army Office was the brain-child of Generaleberst Froums A 


Chief of Army Equipment, he relied.on this competent, abaolutely trust- 
worthy office. Throughout ite existence the General. Army Office was sub 


. joct. only to insignificant organizational changes, which caused no altera- 


tion whatever in its fundamental atructure. AlL outside attempts to weaken, 

the’ position of the office, ‘whether from the military or the political point 

of view, to remove further parte, to Matt ite suthority er to paralyze its 
activities were frustrated by the ‘sound perseverance of Generaloberst Fromm : 


and his successor, General der Infénterie Olbricht. Almost all other agen- 


gles of tite Wehraacht High Command, the Army and the Luftwaffe were funda 


antally “reorganised during the war's Only the General Aray office renained 


onsentally untouched because. it proved ett fly competent in war and 


pencs. . 


tthe Ghiet of Array sauipment was arrested en. 0 way 19h. At that tine 


; the position of the Office was not yet shaken at alls, aren his sucesso", 
: ss-chergruppentushrer < dusttner, Isft it untonched for. ae. vost interests | of. 
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the Amy. ‘With the ald of the cenared, Aray Offic, Justtner, acting fron | 
a purely objective point of view, waged his battle against. the unjustified : 
demands: eof the SS with more guccass, than, had been possible for his predecessor. 
qhe Office, which stayed in Berlin despite years of savage bombing, remained : 
in full. operation until the ‘final collapse in May 1945. 3 
The creator of this oftios, Generaloberst fram, ‘was sentenced to death, . 
allegedly without Hitlers. imowledgs s, by. a epectal, court. _preaided ever by : 


i a ) general officers and was ‘ghat on 16 March 19h5p at Brandenburg on the Havel. 


oon, 
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1. The Chief of the Army Ordnance Office was assigned to the Chief of 


Amy Equipment and. Commander of the Replacement Army. 
2. He was responsible for development, procurement and acceptence of 


weapons, ammnitien and equipment for the Army and -~ as far as aseigned 


to him «~ for the Luftwaffe and the Navy, a3 well as for the production 


capacity of the armament industry assigned to him or its enlargement. 

3. Basis for procures nt was the production schedule. appreved by the wire 
Wehrmacht High Command, A chenge ‘of this schedule ‘gould be ordered only by a 
the Wehrmacht High Command. : 

ie The Chief of the Anny, Ordnance Office wae authorized in all non- 
basic matters: to deal directly with the Army Commander. in Chief, the Chief 
of the General staff and the appropriate agencies of lnftwaffe , Navy and SS. 

5. In the following matters he depended upon direct coopsration with 
the Wehrmacht High Command » 

ae Requisition of paw and synthetic materals «. . 
bs Allocation or establishment of new manufacturing plants, - 
c. Rqualisetion and Madtation of autherity ond responsibilities : 
with the Iuftwatfe and Navy af no ‘direct ‘agroonant were possible 
or permicaihle. 
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| such orders were lama by the Hehrmacht High ‘Command through the Ghiet of 


- with: their use stipulated to the user agencies ‘ef the Aruy. 


ae dram Ue The chief of the ‘Amy Ordnance Office providad for the evaluation 
ets of the most revent results of research and of combat experience in cnopera= 
tion with the General, ‘Arny Office, 


: d. Insuring perenne) requirements for anmnabry (with the group 
- ‘for Replacement Uatters). 
ae @. Basie asttore of. price control. 


re “ut any of the natters cited abéve had te be regulated by orders, 


Aray squtpmont. . & 
w ‘the Onder of amy Bquipment distributed ras materials or oubititates, 


8. ‘New develepasnt projects ware ordered by the an. Commander in chie 
or ecouatonally by the Fushrer himself. 
. “Mew develepnental projects and production schedules were continually 


Be ongantaat ian “(see Appendix 2) 


a Dovelepaent and Testing group | 
7 Branch a Ballistic and Anmandtion Branch : o 
Branch 2. Infantry Branch 4 

Branch 3 Chief Destiner : 
_ Braneh 4 artdlleny ‘pranch os 
preach § ingineer and Fortress ‘preneh 
Branch 6 Tenia, Motor Vebiele; and Motorised t Bonipaont Branch 

| Branch 7 stgnad | Branch | 


came 
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. Branch 8 Branch fer Optical, Meteorological, and surveying as 
Equipment | | 

Branch 9 Gas Protection Branch - 4 . 

pranch 10 antiaircraft Branch | 

Branch 11 special gquipnent Breach * 

Branch 12 Branch for P proving Grounds . | | dl 


2. Group for Bquipment, Weapons and Ammunition Manufacture 
- &e Amy Bqui pas nt Procurement Branch 
: be Army. Weapons Procurement Branch 
ee Army Ammunition Procurement; Branch 
“dae Manufacture Branch 
a ies ‘Organizations Branch for Procurement 
ee Procurement, Brench for Tanks, Motor Vehicles, and Motorized 
| | -Rquipment 
Ge signal gquipment Proqurenant Branch 
he Branch for Powder and Dynamite 


35 secaeaiaa Group 

be Regulations Branch i 
5. chief Ordnance Sngineer office . | 8 
6. Ordnanee Reoeareh, ‘Brengh 


pespnetbslities and. davelopamnt of the Atay ontianee | Offioe have bean 3 

dealt with thoroughly An the atady "The Aray ondnasice office in the Army ; 
(Hag Command" by: onaral der Artillerie Leeb. tap is no 00g ) go inte ie 
deteila. ae 3 7 


# No doubt: reapensible for the developmnt of some of the V weapons (Bd.). 
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From the beginning the. Army apanaics Office proved the. problem child 


‘of the Chief of Army Equipment « ‘Owing to the establishment of the Ministry 


for Armaments and Munition Armaments and War Production, the Office was sub- 
ject to continual organizational changes and never was abla to achieve an 


orderly , roguler development. 


Ae a result of the Glave cooperation existing between the agencies of 
the Chief of the General staff and these of the Chief of Army gquipment, no 
substantial friction existed at-the beginning of the war, The official 
routine of the Ordnance office » aa practiced in peacetioa, was initdally 


equal to all requirements. The amall materiel losses in the canpaigns 


against Poland, Norway and France cquld be offset from current production, 


| the reserve stocks of Weapons and anmunition gould be increased and, in 


addition, new units could be eontinually activated. It wae through the 


ie Ordnance Office that the fiat interferences with the organization ef the 


Chief of Army Equipment ocourred. | 


Ge Failure to Call for gconomic Mobilization 
Failing to recognize the seriousness of the military situation upen the 


outbreak of world War II, the economic mobilization prepared by the Wehrmacht a 
High Command was not ordered an. spite of the urgent demends of the Chief of 


Amy equipment « Under ths influence of foolish propaganda to the effect 
_ that the war would. not laat Long and ite conclusion =e inmediately ahead, 


peacetime economy Was hesitant in adapting itself to ali-out requirements. 


The Military Eoonemy Group in the Wehrmacht High command, controlled by 


| soldiers, was not fully equal, to the demands confronting it with the result 
that the uinistay f for srnanants end Munitions under Redch Minister Todt was 
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crested in the epring of 1940, with the establishment of this ministry 

the wartime economy was placed in the hands of competent specialists from 
industry and economy. Nevertheless, the readjustasnt from a peacetime te 

a wartime econony could not be gubstantially accelerated, primarily because 
only eatty-tive per cent of the steel production was released for military 
purposes ‘by the Conmissionsr for the Pour Year Plan, while the remaining 


| forty-five per cent continued to be futilely wasted in senseless peacetime cor 
| (> production and in party construction projects as late as the spring of 1942. " 
| Ba ty : Under these clreunstances the stat of weapons and ammmition rose | : 
, only slowly. Tere was no change in the responsibilities of the Chief of 
: . Army Hquipment. The Ordnance office waa ‘not yet hindered in the develop- : 
ment of new weapons. It had merely to adapt itself to slight chenges in : 
its collaboration with industry... , 
‘ eo . Bugedan campaign 
i os Upon the outbreak of the war against Russie in 1941 serious difficulties ' 
arose. Hitler, judged the. situation completely false. Dazzled by initial 
successes, he. and the Wehrmacht High Command believed in Russia's iomediately 
| smpending soliapse. In spite of the strongest protests on the part of the 
ie Aray Gomander in Chief and the chief of Army Equipaont, he ordered the pro- 
| duction of sateriel for the Aray te be suspended in September in favor of an 
| -— fneresse for the Navy and Luftwaffe. The output of weapons and equipment 
| oO for the Aimy dropped te « barely enduratle dagree as 2 result of the withe 
poe drawal of produotion capacities, raw saterials and specialists, 
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“Aghd-19h2 and their immense lesees of materisl, considerable supply dif-. 


further course of the ware It was months before the suspended production 


: for the Army again cam into full gear. 


‘B. Establishment of the Speer Ministry 


‘of military interests and of the inter-relations between the militery and 


which the Chief of Amy zqutyment ond his agencies deemed appropriate v with 
- regard to the overall interests of the ‘Field Army, but were “rather ‘trequentiy 
| concentrated by Hitler's pereonal interference upon ‘sortain points, ef gravity 
8 procedure which resulted in ebarp Grops in production tn other areas. 
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In conjunction with the military reverses during the winter of | | 


ficulties arose. The reserves which the Chief of Arny Zquipment had been | 
quietly stocking at the ordnance depots allowed a temporary meeting of 
the mont, urgent raquiremnts. These gaps could never be vefilled in the 


Recognizing his mistakes, Hitler now sought to make up for the neglect. 
The Ministry for Weapons and snaunition was reorganized in the spring of 
1942 as the Winistry for Armaments and War Production. Minister Speer was 
provided with extensive authority. Through a concentration of forces a 
substantial increase in production was to be achieved. 


Principally, affected by this organizational change, which smashed a 
setup. that had proved its efficiency, was the Ordnance office. It lost 
part of its influence on the developnent and Erecenay of mespene » ate 
nitdon and equipmnt. These responsibilities wers placed into the hands of | 


giviliana, mostly representatives of industry. Thay ‘lacked understanding 


» Ment was deprived ef any influence over the’ distribution of raw oaterials 


siatent ‘yefusal to inorease the production of spare parts since new pro- 


‘Ministry, which was directed by civilians, the General Army Office tempo~ 


of persons around Speer (Organization Todt, Reich Labor Services, Reich Youth 


materials. The output figures reported directly to Hitler by the Speer 
- Minkstry stil. contained tha weapons and equipment and especially the moter 
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of decisive significances was the fact that the chief of Army Equip~ 


among the user agenoles of the Army. Thus he was divested of the last 
means for controlling the procurement of weapons and ammunition on the 
basis of military priorities. An aggravating factor was industry's per 


duction of whole items brought greater profits. 
Since control ef the numerical production output of weapons and equip= 
ment was rendered difficult for the Chief of Army Squipment by the Speer 


rarily lost its overall view. The Chief of Army Squipment could not pre- 
vent considerable portions of the new production output from disappearing 
mysteriously into these organizations which were either close to the circle 


Leader's office) or tere ruthlessly extorted by agencies of the Reichsfushrer~ a 
38 or the Party (waffeness, Police, SA, Volkesturm). Since all these agencies, , 


“had their om budgets: independent, of the Wehrmacht budget they were also in- 


dependent in financing their armament. ‘The Chief of Army Zquipment was offi~ 
eLally the agency charged with placing orders, It made no substantial dif- : 
ference te the manufecturing industry who the recipient. was Af only the costs: 
of the orders were paid... sintler conditions existed rth, regard to raw | 


vehicles which disappeared sub sub roma. 
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In order that the influence of the Chief of Army Equipment might be 
nainteined at least on development and testing, the post of General for 
speckal. ‘paploynont with the Chief of Arny Rquipment was formed. The in- 
cumbent' » responsibility was to examine, according to military viewpoints, | 


suggestions for the dovelopmnts of new weapons and. equipment made by ine 
‘dustry, the $5, the f4eld forces, the General staff or other agencies of 


the Army High Command and to present them ag military requisitions to the 
Speer Ministry. Under the altered cirounstances there was no guarantee 


that these wishes badass receive consideration. 


Lope % of Hew We 
for a Product 

The Army General staff and the higher field headquarters in planning 

operations always took tins and space into account. Full. understanding 


for the period required until & new weapon could be employed en masse, at 
the front with sufficient ammunition could only rarely be achieved. This 


_ ~perdod ef tine was creatad by the following lengthy route: desire on the: 
. ‘part. of the. field forces; request by the General staffs development and 


manufacture of experimental examples; tests with the necessary chenges 


- that went with this decision concerning introductions calculation of re- 
; quiresentss order for mse productionp establishment of new or conver= 


sion of old planta by indnetry development and procurement of new tooling 
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and suet cakomsiae machines; allocation of raw and synthetic materials; : ‘ 
aesigunent of now sidiled laborers; beginning of produatiien, with inevit~ 
able reverses for technical reasons or material reasons, or a8 a result of i 
the bombing raids; interruptions in the transport situation; beginning 
of mass productions acceptance 3 storage until called for by the Field 
Army, training ef troeps; and finally employmnt. | 
‘The impatience of the agencies responsible for the conduct of opera~ 

{ 2 :  thens was understandable. Complaints to Hitler usually led to forcible 
PAS “intervention which ruptured any systematic progress which existed. then- 
aver accsleration was achieved ~- matly at the expense of some other 


equally important project —- it could nevertheless heppen that a new weapon 


arrived at the front an large numbers while the special ammunition for this 
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weapon was not yet available in sufficient quantities because of some flaw 

! - or other. | 

The field forcse, whose judgment was clowied by the fact that they had 

| ( ; . no knowledge whatever of the true state of affairs and who often awaited 
for months the arrival of announced weapons, attributed the fault to the 


Chief of Army Equipment ‘or the Ordnance Office. | 


Ae Recip rockty. of Operation and Armament | & 

after the reverses of the winter of LGh1-1942 the General Staff raised 3 
extraordinary demands for rehabilitation and activation of new units in the a 
Field Army. “the chieg of Aray Equipment, uaing the. ‘Last reserves of per~ : 
i: C ! : sonnel and materiel An the zone of interior and overeoning considerable | 
friction in the fold of treneyortaticn, succeeded on the whole in meeting 


ES, toate oo 2 2g SS z yi, Ae ge, sates 
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‘Superior. He received word of the plans of the High Conmand in conversations 
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war potential of encircled Zurope wae to be enlarged in view of the two- 


with Reich Marshal Goering (Four. Year Plan), State secretary Backe (respone- 


necaseity of gaining a land bridge through the Near fast in the direction of 


evacuation er destruction could be of full use! ‘te the: Gorman oconany, He 
@ especially: warned. ‘against erecting new industries at. ‘the expense ‘of plants 


thesesdeaands. In the spring ef 1942 the Field Army in the Hast wae again 
fully prepared for battle, Contrary to the intentions of the Chief of the 


General Staff, Hitler ordered the attack in the direction of the eastern 
Ukraine. (meat, grain, oil-yielding plants), the Donets river basin (coal, : 
: dren, nickel, electric power), the Caueasus (oil) and Stalingrad (manufac~ 


turing) 
The 1942 spring offensive aia not: have the annihtlation of Russian 
forces as a goal. but was aimed at gaining vast areas and territories. The 


front war. For unknown reasons the Chief of Amy Zquipent bad been in- 
formed of the operational intentions neither by the Chief of the General 
Staff nor by the Chief of Wehrmacht High Command, who was his immediate 


ible for food), Tedt (representing the interests of heavy industry) and de~ 
puties of the "Ie Ge Farben Conearn and the German Shell Association (042). 
Finally he heard of them from the Reich Foreign Minister, who emphasized the 


the Sues Canal and India. | 

rhs chiet of army fquipment warned against exaggerated hopes. Inall 
conversations vate these men, particularly withthe Ghiet. of the Wehroacht | 
High Coiamana with whom he had at sharp encounter, he pointed out that it 
would take years before the territories damaged by Aighting, aystenatic 


in operation or under onstruction in the - ‘sone of interior. 


ct 6 a OPTS Eee Fa te 
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meter railroad route. hen production started with test pieces eighteen 
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Nevertheless plants producing anmmition for the Army, which were in 
full operation, were dismantled by persons acting on behalf of the Speer 
Ministry. . They were shipped’ by railroad ~~ already overburdened with 
supply movements supporting. the Stalingrad and Caucasus offensives ~— to 
the Donets basin and there lay inoperative for a full yaar. Upon their 
arrival. there wore neither factories nor coal, coke, electric power or 
fuel; iron and steel to start production was lacking. 

vihnen new, gigantic plants had been completed after considerable effort, 


:. dt turned out that the crude steel necessary for manufacturing grenades, pow. 
’ der and the fuses all had still te be brought from Germany along a 2,000-Kilo~ 


months later, the armies fighting in the Ukraine, ‘armies which had been 


_ sacrificed on Hitler's order ‘to protect the area, had suffered a crushing 
= defeat. The model plants were destroyed by our own troops before mass pro- 
: duction began. 

In this connection it mst be mentioned that coal for German locomotives me 


operating in the Ukraine had to be brought in from Upper Silesia and in part 
from the Ruhr district because all pits had been destroyed and after they 
resumed operation the coal turned out to be of no use in German enginas. 


The Chief of Army Supply and Administration, Generalleutnant Wagner, 


is among those. who. share the blane for this bad investment. He urged 


Minister Speer to transfer armament plants to the Ulradne because he hoped, 
among other things, to be able to remove such plants ‘sna thear productien 


. from the influence of the Chief of Aray Equipment. General. Wagner was pre- 


pared to let Minister spter transfer the ‘entire production of Light field 


¥ 


oes peo nn ot near enn anes 
| 


ae, tdon wera frustrated by Field Marshal Keitel. 


was in folt’ ewing in 1942. Production was about to. begin with the aid of 
: specialiste from the Luneburg Heath. On specific orders fron Field Marshal 
i . Keitel 2,500 out of the. 35500 specialists employei there, highly qualified, 


a . to death ae sinple front-line soldiers in the Stalingrad gecter and in the 
Os “Caucasua. O41 production in Austrie could not get going again until the 
fall of 1943. 


theless succdaded in bringing the production of armamnts back into fu 
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howitaer ammunition to the Ukraine. Only the personal intervention of 
Generaloberst From, who pointed out the possibility of a ¥estern offen- 


| ive, induced the Kinister nob to carry out this nonsense. Attempts by 


the Chief of Arny Equipment to personally inform Hitler of the true aitua- 


A aimilar case occurred in the field ef oil production (Ordnance Office | 
had no pert in the matter). 
O42 drilling in the. vieinity of Vienna in order to open up new fields 


irreplaceable personnel, were formed inte an oil brigade. The result was. 
that oil preduction in the Danube Basin died dow and those 2,500 men bled | 


I. Boost of Arnamants Production in the Zone of Interior in the Summer 
the Speer Ministry Shen energetically endeavored to make up for what 

had been meshandled ce Germany's gone of interior. Despite inoressing 

bombing attacks, ’ and dospite ‘the bad conditions described aboYe, he never- 


swing shortly before the enemy in West and zast broke across the German 
frontiers. It was too late te avert collapse. In the place of provident 
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planning & system of makeshifts and improvisations became nore and more oe 
‘effective. From the fall of 1943 on, the Chief of Army squipment was 
practically excluded from all matters of material equipment. From this 
time on the Speer Ministry, the Wehrmacht High Command, and the Amy 
Staff were responsible for euch matters. 

The reasons leading to such a failure in the equipment sector will, 
once more be briefly sumtariaed as follows: 

le ” padlure on the part of the ehrmacht High Command to call for 
eeenemic mobilisation in 1939. 
: 2. Use of only fifty-five per cent of the steel] production for 
nilitary armament, purposes, 
43. Bad dnvestaants for Operation SEBLORWE dn 19h0. 

ke Throttling of the entire armaments production for tha Army in 
favor of the Luftwaffe and Navy. 


5» Transfer of a large part of the Army armaments preduction to the 
Ukraine by the Speer Hinistry in 1942. | 


These bad investsents, with their shattering results, can be traced | 
for the most part to personal interferences on the part of Hitler. But 
one must not overlook the fact that the warnings of the Chief of Army 
Equipment were heeded either not at all or too late, were accepted frivo~ 
ously by the Wehrascht High Comand, or were acknowledged under the dic~ 
tater's pressure by the Chief of the General staff. | 

Just before the end of the war the creation of a uniform hehrmacht, 
Ordnance Office was ordered. This was merely a futile gesture. If a common 


gauge demands: raised do not fit inte their production program. There can 


_ production of armaments at least to be heard before operations are planned. 
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ordnance office for all. vohrmacht branches had been astablished at the be~ | 
ginning of rearmament in 1934 and trained economists and experienced ongi~ | 
neers had been placed in charge, better results would presumably have been | . 
achieved. Prerequisite was indeed that the military demanda of the Wehr= | 
macht branches would have been complied with. In such case there ie the 

danger of the responsible civilians making changes at their pleasure be~ 


be no doubt, however, about the necessity for the agencies in charge of 
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assigned to the Chief of Army Squipment and Commander of the Replacement Army 


“Commander of the Replacement Army the Army Administration Office handled 
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Ce 
XII. The Asay Adminiatration Offices 


* ‘ 


Ae pesponat onsibilities 


1. At the patuceas of the war the Army Administration Office was directly: 
2. Within the functions exercised by the Chief of Army “quipment end 


the ‘following: 
a. Finance, accounting, pay. 
b. Officials, ouployees and laborers. 
” gs Billeting in garrisons and on military training grounds. 
| d. Food for mn and horses, saa post exchange items. 
Ge Material for clothing and equipment (excluding weapons). 
f. Construction material and structures. 


3. On the basis of requisitions from the Chief of Amy Supply ant 
Adnintotration it provided the following for the Fleld Amny: - 
Be Officials (exeluding judge advocates, chaplains, and pharmacists). 
be Means of subsistence (except clothing and equipment) . 
"Gy Regulations governing the supply of funds and the settlemnt of o 
: acoounte. | - 

he For the Wehraacht the Aray Administration Office handled food, 

textiles and ‘leather: as the responsible Wehrmacht, agency ." 

5. In case of a aobilination it wap envisaged that the Chief of the 
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Aray: Administration, Office usiiammouny was to become Chief of Wehrmacht 
Administration. This project failed to materialize because the Luftwaffe | 
Commander in Chief and the Nevy Commander in chief raised protests against 


. such a meagure. ‘They persisted in the position they had forsibly acquired — 


in peacetime that teach wehrmaesht branch should be independent and should 
have ite ow armaments production and ite own administration." They were 
afraid of receiving the short end from the army because of its dominating 
position. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1939 the Administration Office was in 
the nidst of a complete reorgenization. At firet any further organizational. 
change wae halted. ‘Then systematic enlargement was begun in view of increased a 


demands exacted by the war. 


Organisation in 1939 (see Appendix 3) ~ 


1. staff. 


2, Group Yels, Group for Officials and Civilian Workers. 
a. Atmy Official and Accounts Branch Yok. 
| b. . Branch fer SeLaried Employees and Wage Sarnerse 
Ce Branch for Technical Aray Officials. 
3. ; Group yeIIL, Ratdons. and Procurement Group. 
a. Amy Ratdons Branch V-3. 
b. Ary Procuremente Branch ¥-5. oe 
he Army Billets and Training Grounis Branch Yo2s 
5. Branch for Administration of Aray Construction V5. 


ae tia 
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‘By 19h the sabpseention Office had organically eee into 
follening orgenization:s | 
“stat 


i. 


‘gis 


30 


he 


de & 


6. 


a. Branch for Amy Administration Officials Vel. - 
be Branch for galaried Employees and Wage gernerd Vu. 
es Branch for Pinenesal and Accounting Affairs Wa9. 


Be Anny pilleting Branch \ a 
“be Branch for Training Grounds and Real catate, ob. 
: ee Branch for Forest and Hunting, ‘yold. 
a. Special Services Bronch.. 
Group VeIIL: 
_@e Branch for Ratdone for Men and Horses, and post reeities 


eo we for canning, Wapping, Testing and ae Va3b. 
a say "construction Adainietration, Vole 
“De Arey Construction centreh, wr 


Group. Yel 


de ‘ Organization Section. 
e. Section for Training of Army Officials, 


ro! VoII: 


Items ,. Vn3ae 


. 
- ‘Section co Generals matters cn the ssotor of fextiles and 
| - Agather. ae 


be Section usr Rawa teriaie, ‘textiles ant desther. | 


6. Section 11k: ‘Procurement of cloth, products ismfactured ‘fron 
a wool, cotton, artificial textiles and leather. | 


vaitien 
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De The responsibilities and development of the Arny Adninistration Office 

are thoraughly dealt with in the study “The Responsibilities of the Aray 

High Command in the Control of Hom Resources for Amy supply (Demonstrated 
Through the Orgenisation, Responsibilities, and Hedus Operandi of the Army 
Adninietration Office)" by General der Arti llerie Gaara There is no 


need to rs inte details. 
Prem this study it is clearly evident what a fundamental organizational 


mistake the independence of the three Wehrmacht branches on the administra~ 


tive sector was. One alse sees that only the pressure of greatest exigency 
forced the final step toward the establishuent of 2 Wehrmacht administration, 
at a time when everything was too late. 
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The Course of namie up to the Snd of the War 


By Generalnajor HELLMUTH REINHARDT 


It ia not the purpess of the following account to give a complete 
chronolegical enumeration of the events and activities of the Chief of 
Aray fquipment and Commander of the Replacement Army but rather to con- 


| vay, with the aad of useful pennense of history, an impression of the re~- 


aponsibilitics end: the position of the Chief of Arny Tquipment and Comman- 
der of the Replacenent Arny, within the wartdme topeLevel organization and 


to show the changes which this position underwent during the course of the 


war. 
| The account ds primarily based on the personal. recollections of the 
author of the preceding chapters, General der Kavallerie Koehler, who as 
a General Staff officer served for many years in peace: and war on the 
staff of Ceneraloberat From (Chief of Arny Fquipmnt amd Commander of 


the Replacenent Anny from 1939 to 19hL) and was his chief of staff fram 


1941. to 1943. The anthor af this section was able to supplement and con~ | 
solidate the information supplied by General Koohler through the study of — 


existing records and through inquiries among other former staff mmbers 


who served in the sphere of authority of the chief of Ammay Equipment and 
Conmander of the Replacement Army. Since the author himself served for 
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“taken in the gone of intertor to maintain and barter the striking power of 


gether with ‘the aray General, staff, = to the headquarters of the Aray High: © A 
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several years under the Chief of Army Rquipment and Gonmander of the Replace- 
ment Army he was aided in the preparation by his personal knowledge of con- 
ditions. He therefore hopes to be able to give a true and objective picture. — 

| General Koehler's outline besa the division of the Section into 
individual chapters has been retained,. 


1. The Polish ¢ 1939-1 
when. mobilization was ordered in August 1939 the post of econmander 


of the Replacement Aray," provided for by the mobilization plans, was satab- 


lished accordingly and General der Infanterie von Stuelpnagel was named as 


Commander of the Replacement Army. According to the "Wartime Top-Level 


Organigation of the Army" designed for use in the event of mobilization, 


the Connander of the Replacement Army exercised full command autherity 


over the entire Replacement Army (all replacement units and the stationary 
agenciés end institutions of the Army remaining in the zone of the interior). |; 
In addition, those offices of the Arny High Command hich remairied in Berlin 
(except the Aray Personnel Office) were assigned to him, that, As, the General — | 
Army Office, the Army Ordnance Office, and the Ary Administration Office. , 
(Cf.. Section Cy Pe 35 ££.) Thus an agency combining all, responsibilities | 4 
of organization, adninietration, and arganent was created within the Army | 4 
High Command, ‘the Coumander of ’ the ‘Replacensnt Amy bore full. responsibili- : 
ty to the “Aruy Commander an chief for all’ ‘that had to be prepared end under- “a 


the Field Aray, thus freeing the aray Coamander in chief for bis new and 


principal teak: of commanding this forces To attain’ thie and ‘the latter, ans a 


Command. 


“Fessons on August 31, 17395 it seemed proper in view of the predominance 
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The point of gravity of the Commander ‘of the Replacement Army's re=- 
sponsibilities at first lay upon the completion of mobilization and the 
start of the training activities of the replacement units under the new 
chain of command: Commander of the Replacement Army ~~ deputy corps 
headquarters — replacement units. In addition, after the edghth day of 
mobilisation organizational work began fer the formation of more large | fe 
units beyond the scope of the mobilization aray . These activations had | “4 
already been planned before the start of mobilization. They sprang from : 
the initiative of the then Chief of the General Army Office, General der 
Artdllefie Fromm. He reasoned that the responsibility of the homes command 
must be to make available to the Pield Aray as many forces as possible and 
that it would be of the greatest @ignificance in a war where surprises and 
new probleas were always possible to-have whole fresh units available for 
any such avente, He therefore had suecesafully insisted, in spite of many 
objections, that the personnel and ordnancs equipment of the former Czech- 


oslovakian Aray, which were not immediately assigned to the Field Army 
upon mobilization and were hence still available, be used to activate and 
train five new infantry divisions iomediately and four more in a few weeks. 
The firet of these divisions, after receiving their training, were actually 
conmitted in the fall of 1939 at the West Wall. 

When, after having served only a tow days, the recently appointed com 
mander of the Replacenont Army was dismieced from his post for ‘personal 


of organisational tasks that the Chief of he General aad Office te 
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7 entrusted with ‘this post. He retained the position of office chiee and 


combined the staff of the Commander of the Replacensnt Army with that of 
the General, Anny ( office. we passages “dealing with General Amay office, 
De 63. ) o 

General der Artilierie From ‘undoubtedly was the person with the greeks : 


est experience in all sectors of Arny organisation and armament and the one 
whe could best understand their possibilities: and limitations. (Cf. section 
| B, particularly Pe 19kE 4) He assumed his new duties with the conviction 


that the person in charge of orgentsatdon and armament met gear himself 

to. a Leng duration of the « war and that hence & syatematic control of all 

personne). and nateriel recources exercised centrally by one agenoy ~~ the 
Comanter of the Replaconant Aruy == was imperatives. As @ seasoned oxpert 


. in these nattors. he knew that all measures of organization and armament re- 


quired tame unless they wore to result in overhasty and expensive improvi- 


- eations. Hs therefore ‘alwaye endeavored +o look far ahead in taking his 
oN, measures. ‘Hence he had to douand that he be informed as carly as possible 
" of all plane of ths Supreme Command. 


According to the wartime top-level organization of the Arny, the Com 
mander of the ‘Replacanent Ary was. assigned ‘to the aray Coemander in Chief. 
From him he reowived the directives according to which he had to work. In 
addition he depended upon close eooperation with the chief of the Army 


‘General Staff, to whose strategic and operational opinions and ‘intentions 


he had to adapt his measures and from whom he ‘hence had to expact proper 


beletinee Tn the pragtice of Gopereynes it was prtaardly the Organtaat-ions 


paar ert 


Aray Was 4s follows: ' | 
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Branch ‘of the Army General, Staff, ‘on the Sian tiael level and in 


. natterd of personnel. peplacements, and the Chief of Army Supply and Ad= 


ministration, in all matters of supply, who transmitted to the Commander 
of the Replaconent Army the demands raieed by the High Command. Au. agencies : 
of the Consander of the Replacement Arny accordingly maintained particularly 2 
close relations with thess two agencies of the Arny General staff. In addi- 
tion, the Training Branch of the Amy General stafe conveyed desires to the 
Commander of the Replacement Army concerning the training of replacements 
on the basis of experience gained inthe field, and the "Ams Generals with 
the Army Commander in chief" «~~ astablished after the outbreak of the war — 
maintained close relations with the corresponding ‘branches under the Com 
mander of the Replacenant Apny in all. matters of organisation, equipnent, 
and training of their arms. | 
Aa Soon as the manner in which the Polish Campaign was to develop be- 
came apparent _ about the middle of Septesbor 1939 = — the Commander of the 
Replacement Arny received a directive from the Army. Commande in Chief pre- 
pared by the Aruy General. Staff concerning the intended future conduct of 


the war after conclusion of the campaign and the taeks arising for hin 
therefrom. This directive provided for a readjustment ‘ef the Army to a 


war of position and defensive combat in the West with an extensive demo~ 


terization of the Army and switch to the use of horses in view of the 


linkted fuel supply. 
Ab that time the situation facing the Commander of the Replacsment 


; 
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ss Wath regard te personnel, the muber of recruits in the Replace- 
nent any far exceaded the amount required to cover the fortunately anall 
losees of the Field Aray. But after the completion of training the re- 
placement units had to release their trained replacements in order to make | 
room for new untrained recruits, The directive of the Army Commander in 
Chief hence provided that the trained men, insofar as they were not needed | 
to revel the field units or to serve as the most readily handy replacemants 
for anticipatable lesses in the defense battles in the West, were to be 
discharged again to the civilian econony. 

. ith regard to gateriel, the situation, which had still been very | 
grave at the beginning of tho var, had had improved owing to the rapid and suc~ 
cessful condoct of the polish Campaign. The normal output permitted the | 
filling of gape as well. as ths stocking of certain reserves 

A few days after receiving the directive ef the Army Commander in 


‘chief, the Commander of the Replacement Army was ordared to report to the 
Fuhrer aad Supreme Comander of the Wehraacht. Hitler, ina complete sur~ 


prise te the COmmader of the Replacement Arny, revealed his intention of 
waging offensive war in the Weat and demanded the greatest pospible boost 
in the atriking power of the Army with particular emphasis on motorized 
and armored units = the exsot opposite of the Amy Commander in Chief's 
directive. The Comander of the pacineemenk aeny correctly turned to his 
superior, the Amy Commander in Chief for a clarification. of ‘this contram 
diction. The result was that the firet directive of the Aray Goomander in 
chief was uithdrem ‘and some time later replaced by another one correspond- 
ing te Bitler's demand. 7 ; 
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the Siapanner of the Replacement Army stopped the measures he had 

already initiated and established a schedule providing for the activa~- 

tion of fifteen more infantry divisions during the winter 1939-1940 in 

addition to a full rehabilitation of the old units of the Field army, 

primarily the motorised and armored formations. This marked the be~ 

ginning of the great organizational activities of the Commander of the 

Replacement Army which continued without interruption until the end of 


the war. | the Field Army furnished the cadres for these new unit. Details 


of execution, which were handled by the General Army Office under the Com- 
inaiter of the Replacement Army, are dealt with at greater length in the 
study on the General Aray Office (p. 85 ff). 

When the beginning of the attack in the West had finally been post~ 


‘poned until the spring of 1940 end the Commander of the Replacement amy 


had gained an idea of the personnel and materiel accruing in ths meantime, 
the activation schedule was extended even further. Altogetner thirty-four 
divisions were activated and furnished to the Field Army by the Commander 
of the Replacenent Amy during the period from the end of mobilization to 
the beginning of the French Campaign (Sth, 6th, 7th, and ath waves). | 
The events connected with the conclusion of the polish Campaign have 
been desoribed here. in greater detail. because they demonstrate all the 
difficulties arising for the Comuander of the Replacement Army as a result 
of conflicting opinions at the’ “top-level concerning the conduct of the war. 
Repetition of such cases, which did not fail to occur, necessarily tended 
to make the Comamier of the Replacement Army distrustful of demands and 
views coming presented to hia by the Army General staff. Conversely, it 


ee 
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understandably did not serve to improve matters when the Commander of the ; 
Replacement AYay supported intentions by his organizational suggestions 


‘that ran counter to the opinions of the Chief of Amy General staff. ‘Thus, 


no real confidential relationship ever developed between these two decisive 
personages who represented the Field and the Home Army, the conduct of 
operations and the production of armamnts in the Army wartime top-level 


_ organization. The antagonisma which had already existed in peacetime and 
‘which, in part, hed their basie in the personalities of the men themselves 


have already been dealt with in Section B, Il. 

In spite of the lack of mitual confidence, however, any objective ob- 
server must admit that the cooperation between the two agencies was good. 
Opinions frequently diverged, but thie lay in the nature of things. To a 


etal groater degree sand was thrown into the machanism by another party. 


This point: will be taken up again later, General From, however, always 
adhered to the principle that he had to answer for his actions solely to 
the aray Commander in Chief as hie direct superior and that all his work 
must be devoted to tha task ef providing for the Army Commander in Chief 


and the Army General staff in the best pessible manner the means with 


which, in conducting operations, they could properly meat the requirements 


of warfare. Accordingly, the Commander of the Replacement Army demanded 
of his subordinate agencies clese and loyel cooperation with the appropriate 
agencies ef the Army General Staff.in addition to unequivocal: support of 
his own views. . - 


the Chief of Army General staff still conducted éperations alone, then 


agency alongside the Chief of the, Army General. Stall .: 
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2. Creation of Wehrmacht t High Command Theatera of ar in the Spring 
of 1940. | 


Te at had been difficult for the Commander of the Replacement Aruy. 
to lear of final High Command plans in tims to take actions aosordingly 
during the first period of the war when the Army Commander in Chief and 


these di fficultics increased considerably when, beginning with the Nor- 
wegLan ‘Campaign, the Wehrmacht High Command assumed direct command over 
individual theaters of operatdons and thus appeared as requisitioning. 


The Commander of the Replacement Amay knew that the Arny Commander 
in Chief and the Chief of Army General staff at first disapproved the plan 


of the Norwegian eperation, The Wehrmacht Operations Staff in the Wehrmacht 


High Command, until then charged only with the dapukias of basic directives 
concerning the overall conduct of the war in accordance with Hitler's anyone 
tions, had dispensed with the Arny General Staff and had itself asaumed the 
task of preparing for and conducting this operation. the Aray Commander in 
Chief was not officially informed of intentions and plans at all. The noto- 
rious. yushrer Order io. 1, which, for reasons ef secrecy, prohibited giving 
information as to intentions and plans to anyone not directly concerned, may 
have played @ fatal part. Nae 
the whole difficulty inherent in this new command schene became 


- apparent for the Commander of the Replacement Army when, oe the prepara~ 4 a 
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regarding equipuant of troops and storage of supply atocka directly to | 
hin xithout going through the Aray Commander in Chief and the Chief of 

the General staff. ‘The Commander of the Replacement Army could not met 
these demands without curtailing supplies requested by the Ary General 
staff for the Western caspaicn. Considering the character of the eee 
der of the Replacement Army, he naturally reported to his superior, the 
Aray Commander in Chief, the demands made by the ‘ehrmacht High Command 

in order to bring about a decision. Rather than receiving clear-cut dir- 
actives from one agency he was thus forced inte the role of madiator with 
the only possible result that both requisitioning agencies began to bear 
resentment toward him. This condition continued throughout the war and 
assumed more and more unpleasant forms as the demands of war increased 

on the one hand while means available became scarcer and scarcer on the 
other. 

The first Wehrmacht High Command Theater of Operations was followed 
by others as the war progressed: ~~ Worth Africa, the Balkans, Finland, 
when, in the spring of 1942, the West was also placed under the direct 

command of the Wehrmacht High Command, the Aray. General Staff was con- ° 
ca ta the Russian theater in ite conduct of operations. pefore the 
war, the question as to whether the whole Wehrmacht should be cenmanded 
centrally er whether eagh Hiohemacht branch should be commanded separately 
had been answered in favor of ‘the latter, and, a6 a result, the Wehrmacht 
High Compand Operations staff was definitely hot prepared for these new 
tasks. Hence all matters of organization, training and. supply ~~ in other 
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“ words, in preoieely these fields which were the concern of the Commander | 
of the Replacenent Army = nedeauarily remained in the hands of the Arzy 
General. staff including those for the troops of the Field Army employed 
in Weirmscht High Command Theaters. The Commander of the Replacement 
Aray ata, of Gourse, receive the advantage from this that theoretically 
only one Fequieitioning agency confronted him. How things turned out in 

Be practice, however, has been demonstrated by the above > exanple of the Hor- 
cre  Wegian Campaign. 
, As long as the Aroy stall had its own Commander in ondef who controlled 
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both the Chief of General Staff and the Commander of the Replacement Army 
and who himself was the direct subordinate of the Supreme Commander Hitler, 


| guch difficulties could be straightened out with relative ease. But when, 


- after the dismissal of Generalfeldmarschall von prauchitsch at the end of 


1941, the Chief of the Army General Staff was assigned directly to Hitler 
a. Bos the Chief of. Army Squipment and ‘Commander ef the Replacement Arsy was 
\ aastgned to the Chief of the Webrmecht High Command (this phase will be 
| treated at greater length in Chapter 7 of thie section), the tangle in 
the wartime top-level organisation became a scarcely bearable encumberance 
for the Gonmander of the Replacement Aray. The Chief of the Wehraacht 
. High counand primarily interested in the Wehrmacht High Comsand- Theaters 
of. Operations, went so far as to ask the Commander of the Replacement Army 
no longer openly te inform the chief of the Aray General Staff of the 
| actual vole of available supplies end equip. This occurred in spite 
| CC} ef the fact that the hist of the Army General staff was still responsible 
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General staff was now prisarily interested in the Russian theater, even in 


_ emphatically that the Arny General staff should consider all theaters 


-preseren® to the Russian theater. This condition alone would enable the 
Commander of the Replacenent Army to retain his loyal attitude toward the 
“pny General. staff. 


“follow up the train of thought in order to show the whole significance of 
thas davelopmant of the positdon and function of tha Commander of the Re~ - 
‘: placement Army. ‘andless negotiations with several agencies which oppease 
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for the supply of all theaters of operations, .. . | | ‘ 4 


In view of the Commander of the Replacement Ariny' 8, attitude as déuctibed ” | 
above, it 1s hardly necessary to mention that he rejected this demand even : 
though it came from his immdiate superior. On the other hand the army | a 


matters ef organization and gupply. This became partioularly apparent 
after the relief of Gensraloberst Halder as Chief of the General Staff. 


It became necessary for the Commander of the Replacement Arny to point: out 


equally in ite requisitions. to the former and aust not acoord unjustified 


The course of events had been anticipated, but it seemed necessary to 
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one another was the result until a clear decision could be reached. Often 


the decision made was again overthrom by protest on the part of an agency 


which believed. itself wronged, or elss no clear decteton resulted at all. 


, systematic organization and Leng-range control of MENS 5 “which decreased 


progressively as time passed, becane impossible. Inprovisati.on with all 
its drawbacke and adverse consequences took the place of organisation. 


36 gstablishasnt ‘of the Ministry of Armaments and wind tion an the 


Spring of 1910 
Up to this point the organisational responsibilities of the 


ation 


aN 


at. aaa 
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: Coamander of the Replacement Aray ‘have been the primary gubject of this 


“U5 


: | study, but we we must now tarn pack again to show the functions of the Com 
: : mander of the Replacement Army in actual armament matters. 


Regarding personnel matters, that is, the procurement of necessary 


wander ef the Replacement Army was therefore 


2% personnel replacements, central control by the Wehrmacht High Coumand had 
pean envisaged from the baginning. fhe General. Army Offica was the re- | 
: eponsible agency for the entire Wehrmacht, and the influence of the Com 


considerable at the beginning 


of the war. It decreased more and more, however, a3 the Wehrmacht High 
- comand increasingly interfered directly. In 1942 the Chiat of the General 
> key Office was assigned directly to the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Com- 
-* gand in his simltansous capsaity a8 Chief of the Conseription and Recruit 
a : ing Office. In 1944 this Office was taken away from the General Aray 
| - Office entirely and was attached to the Wehraacht High Command. This de~ 
: : velopsent. has been described fn Section C-X. above and in the study on the 
. General Aray Office by Generalaajer Reinhardt . the Commander of the Re- 


placement Aray thus lost direct influence éver the procurement of person~ 


martes for the Army were left to him. 


-* pel replocements. Only requisition, distribution and training of replace- — 


pifferent conditions existed with ragaTd to materiel vapeansen , primari~ 


: ly the development and procurement of weapons 


thon, nap ansignad to the Coonander of the Re 


» equipment, and ammunition. 


* this was left up to. the individual webraacht branched. The executive agency 
| dn the Aray High Command was the Aray Ordnence office, which, upon mobiliza~ 


plaganont Arey» the. responsibi~ 


 Uitdes and functions of the Ordnance Office and ee cooperation with ‘the 
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" wlldtery Soonomies and Armaments Office of the vehrnacht High Command and 

: with the General. Ammy Office in matters of development end procurement 

_ have been dealt with in Seetion C, Chapters X and XI, and in the two special 
studies on the Ordnance Office by General der grtilleriec_ leeb and the General 


Arny Office by Generalmajor ‘Reinhardt. Thus the Commander of the Replacement 


: Army was the sole responsible agency for the materiel armament of the Army. 
* were toe, the last months of the war. brought a change (see Chapter 16 of 

: thie section, below). As used here and on the following pages, in dealing 
' with the responsibilities of the Commander of the Replacement Army, the 
“term rarmanent* refers specifically to the materiel armament of the Army. 


Next, I ehould like to point out an error in the study on "The German 
High Command," which was prepared in the United states, It shows that, 


© upon mobilisation in August 1939, only the General Army Office and the Ad- 
ao ministration Offica were acaigned to the Commander: of the Replacement Army, 
"while the Ordnance Office was placed under his command only toward the ond 
of 1939. This is not true aa it stands. The mobilization regulation ef- 
fective 1 March 1939, (Special Appendix # 3 to the Arny Mebilizatdon Plan) 
provided that the Ordnance Office would also be assigned to the Comuender 

| _ of the Replacerant Army This was in absolute | conformity with the prin- 
7 ciple underlying the creation of the post of Commander of. the Replacement 
| Army as has been explained in Chapter 1 of this ection, and it was carried 


as already described in Chapter L- the newly appointed Commander of the 


Replacement Axay was again relieved of his post and the Chief of the General 
Aray office entrusted thoronith, the then Chiat of tha Ordnance Office 


out dn just this fashion when mobilization began in Auguat 1939. But when - 
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pattled againet being assigned to a colleague whose seniority was substan- 
— “t4alay less. ‘The battle in the chain of command continued for som tine, the 


ao. 


Chief of Ordnance office gaining for himself the right to report directly to 
- ‘the Commander in Chief of the. Amy. Toward the end of 1939, however, an 


a \ order from. this office elearly stipulated ence \mare the bsciuant of the 

| " gemy Ordnenee Office to the Commander of the Replacement Army. At the 

on “game time the latter's official designation was extended to "Chief of 

; “Avmy Equipment and commander of the Replacement Army,7 thus also outwardly 

manifesting the conbinatdon of a11 equipment affairs under his direction. 
‘The right of the Chief of the Ordnance Office to report dirsetly to the — 
Army Commander in Chief continued for some time to be a source of trouble, 3 

“even after the incumbent Ordnance Office Chief had changed and after the 


“ae 
ees 


| seniority question had been resolved by the promtion of General der Ar- 


. : tillerie Fromm to Generaloberst, an indication of how the Chief of Army 
"'Hquipment and Cowmander of the Replacement Aray had to struggle with many 


ane 


‘a a difficulty even within his own sphore of authority. Although they were 
“Anconsiderable compared with extemal interferences, these aspirations to- 
ward ak eset on the part of the Ordnance Office (of. Section C, VI, p. 
Te ££) mers nevertheless. not quite without influsnce on developments in the. 
‘final stages ‘of the war as will be described later in Chapter 16. | 


| After this digression let us return to the armament question. The 

; armament situation of the Gorman Army at the beginning of the war was 

characterised by two things. In the first place rearmament was far from 
eS : being complete at the beginning of the war. There wore large gaps in the 
~ materiel equipment of the German Aray, and the reserve stocks of many kinds 
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successes were anticipated, a subsequent heavy atruggle in France had to - 4 


: Sprang the oonpideration of building. a second West Yall approximately in 


1s 4 poOldda : | | “ig 
of weapons and ammunition were absolutely inadequate. As a result, for ~“— 
| “example, 4 was not possible to equip with German weapons «- mentioned in 
“Chapter 7 <= the units newly activated after ‘mobilizations Czechoslovakian 
s weapona had to be useds In the second place the mobilization neasures for 
- gonveraion from peacetime to wartims economy had not been started in spite 
a of all warnings. Those who ran the nation did not wish. to treat the mili- 
tary action against Poland as "wart put: only as an tnoident." It was de=~ 
“ghded in spite of ali objections that total mobilization would be Limited 
i to the military sphere and the other measures prepared for mobilization 
“started only to such an extent as was neceseary Zor tho execution of the 
: envisaged military operations. In Chapter 241 of Section G of this study 
7 “and 4n the study on the Army Ordnance Office this point 4a treated further. 
S “only the surprisingly easy and rapid success of the. Polish Campaign pre~ 
a _vanted thie measure, which retrospectively aust be regarded aa a nistake, 
. “from immediately leading to grave reverses. 


The situation changed basically when’ Hitler made his decision to attack 


“4n the. fost. The armament question becam acute, especially as it became 


tndreaathaly plain that Hitler's 4ntentdon of attacking in the Yeast before 


; the end of 1939 was impracticable and the attack had to be postponed to 
* the apring of 19406 It was known that armament measures in France and 
| particularly in mngland were running in full gears A success as atriking 
“ae that over Poland could not be expected in the test. hough initial 


be taken inte consideration. | From this line of ‘reasoning y for example, 


—m 
: i 
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“a and Commander of ths Replacement Army on 1 February 1910» A new chief 


; "secured decisive influence over armaments control by directly reserving 
for Nimself the dietribution of funds and raw materials allotted to the 


re ray. This was ‘accomplished by taking the Budget "Branch and the Central. 


:; “advantage in armament be allowed to be lost as 4 result of auch an opera- 


of the Army, General der artillerde Fromm, hitherto only entrusted with es 


H te control (cf. Section 6, IV, p- 65 ££) and by establishing an Aray Rew 


of the amy, ‘partieulerdy. regarding ansunition, could not be met by tho 
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. the Somme area, the basic plans for which had already been given to the 
‘puilder of the Hest wall, Todt. Under no circumstances could the Geraen 
therefore, to give the necessary emphasis to the arninont i BBUFOS 
” performing the duties, was finally appointed as Chief of Army Equipment 
was named for the General Arny Offiee, tims fully freeing ‘General Froma 


“for his new post. Undoubtedly the beat and moat experienced armament 
" expert of the Army was thus brought to the eritical poate. He prasently 


vat hos 


° Branch out of the General Army Office and assigning then directly under 


eo 
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“Waterdale Branch likewise attached diractly to him. (Cf. geotden C, Vs 
“pe 68 ff). By strictly controlling development and procurement through 
appropriate allocation of funds. and raw materials, he was able otherwise » 
‘to lat offices assigned to him work. with & great deal. of freedom and in- 
“dependence in ‘their robpective spheres without losing hinsolf in details. 
“his sehene proved to be an extellent one. 
It soon became apparent that. ‘the tronandously snoreasing requiremsnts 


clvilian soonony, which had, ataad not ‘been. converted to war. The ‘propaganda 


ot 
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“vate industry reject the demande of the Ordnance Office rather than com- 
“att itaelf to military production. The demands of the other Webrmacht 

: branches rose similarly. Goering, as Commissioner for the Four Year Plan, 
i resorted to continual seizure of plants in order to am his Luftwaffe. 
“the Aray could not’ assert itself. Not even now was it posaible to achieve 

ra exploitation of ald evadleble capacities through a readjustment of 

“the economy, that 1s, through execution of the propared economic mobilize 
Me tion. Instead the Hitler Regime chose its typical way out by setting up 
“new posts with new powers upon the appearance of difficulties. On 17 

| Maro 1910, @ special Minister for Armaments and Munitions was created 

_ and Todt was appointed to this post. 


The interposition of a new, civilian ministry in the armament in- 


. ' dnatry was in itself no bad solution. Military interests were not cur 
“padled. On the Army esctor the Chief of Army Bquipment and the Comander 
ef the Replacement Army retained his responsibilities and his authority. 

| “He determined the orders to be placed with industry and made available the 
“necessary raw saterials from the allocation of the Army. The Minister for 
“arwasonbs and whnitions merely had the task of insuring through strict 
“supervision that industry filled thess orders aspromptly as it could. In 
“addition he was to help with advice and action whenever the available 

capacity was not sufficient, was to find additional capacity, employ 

7 machines for ailitery purposes from inactivated plants and make available 


the necessary labor force, Thus, the creation of the Ministry for Arma~ 
mants and Munitions constituted a substantial, support for the Chief of Arny 
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"whieh harped on an early termination of the war did its part to mike pri~ 


4 
re a 


’ ordered. The Chief of Army fquipment and the Commander of the Replace~ 
 mant Army now had centralized control of Army equipsent within the mili~ 
‘tary sphere firmly in his hand and, in the event of good and intelligent 
‘ gooperation with the Minister for Armaments and Munitions, could make the 


channels without having himself to intervene in the eivilian economy. 


dustry, as. long as there was no interference on the part of this Ministry 
with purely military affaire. In the spring of 1940 the start of mase 


"production » which had been prepared for the event of war, wae finally 


importance of the Arny requisitions clear to industry through the latter's 


he ope : ration SBELO Bie 
: the campaign in the Weat led to a striking success far more quickly 


“the middle of June 1940 Hitler Assued his firet directive concerning aeas~ 
ures ‘to be put into force after the conclusion of the campaign in France. 
‘Ite train of thought indicated ‘youghly that with the impending final col- 


lapse of the enemy on the continent » the task of the Aray ‘would be ful- 


filled. Po continue the. war ‘Sgeinst Rnglend would be the task of the Navy 
“and Luftwaffe. Accordingly» the aray, as a baste for the future peacetine 
orgendsation, should be reduced, for the tine’ being to 12 divisions (among 
“ them ‘twenty arnored and ten noterized divisions) » 


“This directive entailed a complete abouteface of the Chief of Army 


. Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army's activities. He was in 


the midat of aking further units for. the. Field Arny avaliable from the 
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“gquipment and Commander of the Replacement Amy in his dealings with in- 


. than had been expestad.s the iominent collapse of France was apparent. About ae 
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& 4 suggestions as te succession, apeed and execution of. demobilization and the 
Ee _ future peacetine organization of the Army were drafted and discussed with 

an the. Army General. Staff. A multitude of problems was raised, had to ba con~ 
- ‘sidered and clarified. 


: dombi lized divisions » if necessary , had to be prepared for immediate 


ae . sombat~ready reactivation sincs the war was not yot over. ‘Even in the 


i _ base of. the greatest possible ageeleration of all. measures, the Chief of 


* . Misatdien and the attendant reactivation could be handled in the period set 
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on foness of the Replacement Arny.. They were intended ta serve as occupation 

: "troops £ for the Field Army in order to make the latter available for further 

“operations ether than tieing it to the conquered territories. Now, how- 
ever, the fiele Army would no Longer need thase forces and was even to be 
reduced by about one«fourth of its present size, in other words » it faced 
disbandment rather than new activation, The activations under way or in 
part already complsted were immediately stopped and voided. In addition, 
plans for the demobilization of about forty divisions had to be prepared. 
There was no demobilization schedule as yet. The General Army Office re- 
ceived orders from the Chief of Army quipment and Commander of the Re- 


placenent army to work. out general regulations goveming demobilization. 


The most difficult point | was the fulfillment of the demand that the 


Arey. squipment and Commander of the. Replacenont avay could not ; after an 


actual demobilization of the units » guarantee that 4 completely new mobi~ 


| by the Supreme Commande Hens, the plan was a css Instead of a partial 
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demobilization, the systen of tdivisions on leave" was implemented. Theae 
“divisions sent the bulk of their personnel on leave. only cadres and ma- 
teriel remained in the homa \iehrkreiee. Thus the demand of making ali dis~ — 
‘pansable soldiers available to the civilian economy was fulfilled. These | 
: divisions could be: ‘again ready to ‘march within six to. ‘twelve days. A limi- 
"ted number of divisions with a particularly unfavorable conbinstion of per- 
‘sonnel (older age classes) and deficient ‘ordnance equipment were also dis- 


panded. Reactivation in these cases waa definitely not intended. 


. 2 . : Notwithstanding, the general demobilization schedule oes the counter~ 
part te the mobilization schedule -~ was completed as a finished draft. A 
Limited nunber of copies was issued to the Wehrkreis headquarters, and froma 
. this time on its rules served as the basis for personnel discharges from 
| active military servico during the war. | 
> while the agencies: of the Chief of Aray Rquipment and Commander “ 
7 : the Replacement Arny thus handled the organization of the reduction | of ‘the 
( cs | we | Field Army as ordered, preparations had started in the: field Army itself 
| for an amphibious operation ageinat gangland a= code word SESLORWE The 
3 organization and training of the troops for these special, tasks were accom 


a 


plished iri the Field army; the chies of Army Rquipnnt and Gomander of 
' the Replacement Army took only a small part in thea, He was all the more 


_ engaged: in preparations in the sphere of armament The ‘supplies necessary 


: for maintenance of ‘troops across: the sea had. to be made available. Special 


| | equipaont had to be developed and procured. The number of vesaels requisi- 


ae tioned for crossing ‘and Landing was, so large in particular that the amounts 


of steel necessary for them could not ‘ba allotted by the ‘commander of the - 
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= Replacement Army without curtailment of other Aray croduction. 


And now the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replaconont 


Army experienced another surprise. Hitler, to whom these estimates were 


‘submitted, flatly rejected any curtailment of Amy production in favor of 
“preparations for SSELO¢WE and explained to the Chief of army gquipment and 
. -Coumander of the Replacement Army that SEELOEWS was ae at instrumnt of 
- propagenda. It would probably be difficult today to prove whether Hitler 


at any tine seriously considered an amphibious operation against @ngland. 


That he disliked and distrusted it is, I think, rather certain. His orders 
for it. were put in such a manner, however, as to induce the Amy High Come 


mand very earnestly and emphatically to push the preparations for this 


operation — which was completily novel for the German Army = even at a 
time when Hitler no longer called it anything but propaganda. This is a 
| good illustration of the lack of orientation within the Supreme Command 


and the lack of confidence in cooperation. “The Chief of army Equipment 


and Commander ‘of the Replacement Army was again brought into the unpleas- 


ant position by this event of having to tell the Army Commander in Chief 


and the’ Army General Staff that their requisitions were not in conformance 


with the intentions of the Supreme Comminder of the Wehrmacht. 


5. Beginning of the Zastern Campaign in 1941 
. operation SEsLosie wes definitely called off in the middle of 


October 1940. A Long ‘operational pause was granted the (iene Army until 


the stort of the ampaten against Russia again required its full force in 


June 1941. 
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“macht was to gear iteelZ for a martial conflict with Russia, the Chief of 
e Arany Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Amy was again compelled to ; 
| throw the helm around. The task no longer aimed at demobilization and 
| poacotiae organization bat an intensive enlargement and improvement of 
the wartime Army. For that an armed encounter with Russia would strain 


the Gerzen forces to the pimost could not be ‘subject to doubt. 


, an opportunity for long-range planning. The organizational problem was to 


: inorease the nusher of available units. Acsording to the established pro- 
‘cedure thirty-eeven new divisions were activated (11th to Lith waves), 


the Field Army. In addition was the conversion of the best infentry di- 
) De | one into armored and sotorized divisions in order to reach the re«- 


“quired nusber of twenty armored and ten wetoriaed divisions. 
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When England did not yield as the men at the head of the Reich had 


“hoped and Hitler issued his first directives to the effect that the Wehr- 


An immense program was established. For the last tise during the war 


“the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army.was given 


trained and equipped by the aerane of 1941 with the use of cadres from 


Por the first time personnel difficulties arose, While the new acti- 
_vatdons which the Chief of Arsy Equipment and Comander of the Replacesent 
"army had to achieve signified a considerable augmentation of the personnel 
ot the army , the armament industry which had to run in ful gear to pro- 
duce the necessary ordnanes equipment, cried for laborers. By granting 
leaves to 300,000 skilled workers among the Army personnel, so-called | 
armasent furloughs, this situation was renedied. Thay were replaced in 
the existing units by young recruits and were to be called up again by 
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the Replacement Army at the boginning of operations and used as replace~ 
ments, Vhen the hussian campaign began it was only partly possible to 
draw these soldiers away from industry again, . 

fhe greatest ordnance bottleneck was that of equa pplie ante with 
motor vehicles. in addition to the increase of fully notoriazed divisions, 


the large number of army headquarters troops and GHQ troops (heavy artil-_ 


lery, signal units, engineers, service troops of all kinds and particularly 


numerous moter vehicle colums in view of the great distances in Russia), 
which were to be activated in addition to the divisions, added up to exten- 
sive requirements. Only by ubilizing the French motor vehicle industry did 
the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander ‘of the Replacement Army succeed 
in meeting requirements at least to a fair extent. ‘The miltiplicity of 
types, a heavy drawback in view of the supply of spare parte | and mainte~ 
nance, had to be accepted. afferts to achieve uniformity of type at 
least within each division had only partial success. I only mention in 
passing the fact that » in addition to these large programs, there were 
atill other tasks, such as procurement of special equipment for the troops 
committed in the new African theater. | 

In the spring of 1941 the Chief of Arny aquipmant and Somimider of 
the Replacement Arny. increased the divisions of the Field Aray by nine- 
teen (15th and 6th waves) from the forces of the Replacens nt Army. They 
contained older personnel. not fully adaptable to. field duty and their 
mobility was limited, They. wore used as eocupation and security divi- 
sions to free fully usable divisions in the occupied areas (in the West, 
in Norway , later also in the. pelkans) and to occupy Ruselan territory 
behind the advancing rie\d Aray- 
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| All the agencies of the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the 
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Replacement Army had to make a last special effert before the Russian came 
 paign begans Tye divisions bhat had partioipated in the wmexpected 5, lkans 
Shimer Wad Ae be: poliabAl tated cbtevadaia tor saplegmentin tie Baste: 
Thie task was. also waited: While all this organizational work within 
the Army could be performed in olose. cooperation with the Army General 
Staff without too mush friction, considerable difficulties had to be over~ 

loa cone on the armament sector .«. . 

a The burning question of a labor force has already been mentimed. so 
was the lack of motor vehicles « Both problems decisively affected the acti~ 
vities of the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army 
from this period onward. Availability of motor vehicles was the basis on 


| 

| 

| which the seope and time requirement of all activations and rehabilitations 
was judged. A violent battle over the manpower question ensued, however, 

| between the Wehrmacht and the civilian economy. ‘Whether the requirements of 
| oo. personnel replacemnts of the Apmy were met came more and more to depend on 

| Nw the extent to which it was possible to effet the release of laborers from 


civilian agencies, especially industry. These battles, in which the Chief 


| | of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army took only an in- 

. direct part, were waged by the Wehruacht igh Command or on its behalf by 
the General Army office. Tyey have been desoribed. elsewhere (of. Section 
O-E of this study,. the etudy on the Ggneral Anny Office snd partioularly 
the study on the Wehrmacht High Command) « 

What rendered the. funotion of the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander 
¢ } of the Replacenent Agny especially difficult was the directive, issued in 
the sumer of 1910 ‘and not reseinded, to the effect that the mission of the 


pecdeih-be ce vhs 


oo 
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Army was fulfilled and that the a oink of gravity lay now with the Havy end 
Luftwaffo (see preceding chapter). ‘The other Wehrmacht branches referring 
to 1% demanded priority over the Army with regard to equipment. This view 
was also supported by the Wehrmacht High Comand so that the Chief of Ayny 
Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army could not prevent, for ine 
atance, quite a few enmun ition rs fron passing from the Army to the Luft} 
waffes “How bitterly this was to be atoned for will be the subject of | a sub- 
saat portion of this study (of Chapter. 6)s One must also not forget 
that full economic mobi lization had still not been carried out and no thor 
ough restriotion of civilian ae in faver of production for mili- 
tary neods had been effected. 

Another phenomenen must be mentioned here. In the long operational 
pauses between the Polish and Frenoh campaigns and petwoen the latter and 
the beginning of the Russian Cenipat ei all sgenciua of the Army were natur~ 
ally intensively engaged in evaluating the experience gained. there we 
ample tine for euch evaluation. In. such oases everyone tends to evaluate 
his om experience particularly highly and to generalize. A flood of sug- 
gestions, wishes, and demands for the alteration of existing and the de- 


velopment of new weapons and equipment wan the. result. (‘It ts self-evident 


that experience mee to be and ought to be evaluated and exploited. ‘The 


problem of what: was really at general validity and not due to partloulerly 
conditioned individual oases ‘remained. Bgoh, agency, each « arn of service 
naturally. considered its wishes of prinary inportance. The new theaters 

in the tropical regions of Africa. and in cold northern Sgandinavia brought | 
new special demands . Tn direct ratio to. the assertiveness of ec individuals 


advocating innovation ond te the interest whitch they aroused at top level, 


anne 
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these demands came with more or less emphasis to the agencies of the Chief 
of Apuy Equipment and Commander of the Replacement arny commissioned with 
their realisation, to the Arms Branches: of the General Army Office and to 
the Ordnance Office. The result was an almost Limitless progran of develop~ 
mon tS y tents, ‘and experiments, which necessarily interfered with overall | 
productions. (cf. Section C-IV, pe 39 ff). 
The Chief ‘of Army Equipment and Conder of the Replacement Army ha 
already been ‘ordered by the Army Coumandar’ ta chief in the spring of 19,0 


to enteblish development programs for all eras of service whioh might lead 


toa redustion of the multitude of typene This work progressed very slow- 


ly, however. Again end again new wishes enorgeds The agencies of the Army 

Genoral Staff and the Arms Generals with the Arny Commander in Chief had to. 

be consulted: “They were the ones who had direct war experience and had to 
oe the items furnished py the Chief of Army Equipment. This led to endless 


negotiations. Thus it happened that this a work, which occupied the agencies 


" of the chiel. of aray Equipment for over a . year, practically came to naught 


since it was overtaken by the events of the. Russian Campaipne 

It was similar with the deliberations concerning the organisation of 
the Arny subsequent to the time when tho ‘Ruseian Campaign would be at en 
end, Ag carly as the spring of 19);1 the ray Commander in Chief had en« 


trusted these deliberations to the Chief of army Equipment and the Comman- 


- der of the Replacement Army Ocoupation troops, heavily motorized expedi~ 


timaery corps. for alpine warfare or for qporetions under tropical and aro- 
tic omditions, and manpower exchange on a “large scale to furnish the oivi- 
lian. economy with laborers were among the problens disoussed. They never 


oxceeded the stage of theoretical considerations 


Pio 
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these demands came with more or ieee ouphasis to the agencies of the Chief | 
of A,ny Equipment and Commander of the Replacement army commissioned with 
their realization, to the Arms Branches of the General Army Office and to 
the Ordnance Office. The result was an almost Limitless program of develop~ 
ments, tests, ‘end experiments, which necessarily interfered with overall | 
production. (Cf. Section C-IV, p. 39. tr) . 

The Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army ce 
already bean ‘ordered by the Army Coumander. jan chief in the spring of 19,0 


to establish development programs for all orms of service which might lead 


to 4 reduation of the multitude of types “this work progressed very slow- 


ly, however. Again and again new wishes emerged. The agencies of the Army 
General Start and the Arms Generals with the Army panieaiaar in, Chief had to 
be conmulteds They were the ones who had direct war experience and had to 

use the items furnished by the Chief of Army Bqutpment. This led to endless 


negotiations. Thus it happened that this work, which occupied the agencies 


of the chief of dee Equipment for over a . year, practically came to naught 


since it was overtaken by the events of the Russian Campaime 

Tt was similar with the deliberations concerning the organisation of 
the Army subsequent to the time when the Russian Campaign would be at on 
ends Ags: carly ae the spring of 191 the. ‘ray Coumander in Chief had en- 
trusted these deliberations to the Chief of army Equipment and. the Coma 
der of the Replacensnt Armys Ocoupation troope, heavily motorised expedi~ 
tionary corps for alpine warfare or for operations under tropical and arc= 
tic conditions, and manpower exchange on a large soale to furnish the eivi- 
lian. economy with laborers were among the problems discussed. They never | 


exoaeeed the stage of theoretical consideration. 
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Tt was very often not easy for the Chief of Army Equipment and Commnder 
of the Replacement Army to make a clear distinotion and discriminate between 
what. had to be put into effect with speed and emphasis, what remained tempo- 
verily only theory ‘though it deserved prompt consideration and testing and 
finally what were impossible fantasies and eccentric detours. The working 
method of the Chief of Arny Equipment and Cammender of the Replacement Army 
proved effective in matters of this sort. He kept himself and his staff 
free of all details but retained his view of the whole and issued clear-cut 
directives according to which his subordinate aneibies could work tbeisc 
When the German Army began its attack against Russia in the summer of | 
1941, it had been brought up to a status which, as far as strength, quality 
of equipment and training was concerned, had nover previously nor subsequent- 
ly ever attained again. Te ein effort in achieving this goal had been borne 
by the Chief of aeey Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army and the 
agencies assigned to him. About 1,500,000 msn were at that time under arms 
in ‘the Army (including Replacement Army), the total strength of the Wehrmacht . 
being 745004000. The divisions envisaged to carry out the attack were modern~ 


ly and well equipped. All of them contained at least a cadre of war-experienced 


. officers, noncommissioned officers and enlisted ten, and the youmger enlisted 


men had received adequate training. The resources of the Army were now exhaust- 


ede «The ‘persomel ‘replacements end materiel supplies available would be auf- 


ficient to replace the losses ofa repia, victorious campaign and no mores 
Everything had been staked on one carde 


be The sie pacigh 19):1-1942. 
In spite of the tremendous successes of the 22 Jume 191 offensive 


a 
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against Russia the expectations of a Soviet collapse did not come true. 
When winter set in the German armies stood far within Russia locked in hard 


fighting» Around the turn of the months of November and December they were 


at the end of their personnel and materiel resources. A large-scale rehabi» - 


litation of the entire Eastern Army now became necessary, But the Chief of 
Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army was no longer in a po~ 
sition to make the forces and means available. How had this situation come 
about? 

Ae for pareenoels at the beginning of the Russian Campaign the Repaace: 


mont Arny had contained 300,000 to 100,000 men suited as replacements: for 


the Field Army. They were believed to be sufficient to replace the losses 


sustained in the summer and fall. It had been hoped that final success 
would — been achieved by then and that the strength could be maintained 
during the winter with the aid of the wounded and sick returning to the 
front after their convalescence. This hope had failed. The beginning of 
winter brought hard battles with heavy losses for which there were no re~ 
placements. | | 7" 

At the beginning of the campaign each of the attacking divisions had 
a field replacement battalion -- all in all about 90,000 men. With this 
the divisions were supposed to get along for the time being, umtil « pause 
in operations permitted shipment of replacements fron the Replacement Arny 
to the front on the few railroads, which wore then siready overloaded with 
current supplies directly needed ‘tor combat. It soon beoame apparent that t 
this denended too leng « wait. From the beginning of August battalions of 
replacements were assenbled in ‘the zoe of the interior. The sapudkey of 
the railroads, however» did not allow the shipment of more than an entirely 
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q ; | insufficient numbers Henoe after August 31. the Chief of Army Equipment . 
and Commander of the Replacement Army assembled the battalions in such | 
ae as. to enable them to undertake long mapohos $i foot. He formed 
special divisional staffs, which led them from the. Reich frontier or 
from the frontier of the Government General in’ long marchea to the armion. 
In a similar way the replacement of horses. vias arranged through the coopera- 
tion of the Chief of Army Equipment | and. Coanmander of the Replacemnt Army 
and the Chief of Army Supply and Administration. The time elapsed before 
the replacements actually arrived at the field wits was considerable. 

In spite of all these measures the Bastern Army, in Beoember 1911, 
had more than 300,000 vaeanoies whereas at hone there were only 30,000 
replacements available in addition to convalescents « The plan of the 
Chief of the Army General Staff to save personnel be disbanding or com= 
bining coctente: vite, thus DESREne the remaining wits up to full 
otrengths, was svocnded by. the Chief. of Army. Equipment and Commuder of 
Bean | the Replacement. -Army-e: tis measure. was. vetoed ‘by Hitler with the result 


goon 
f 


| that a rehabilitation of. unite 1 was no ‘longer. ‘possible. The shortage of 
manpower at the Eastern front became chrono. The Chief of Arny. Equip=- 
ment and Gonmender of the Replacement. Army, however, could no lenger get 
as many men released: from the civilian econany as he needed to fully meet, 
the justified requisitions of the Army General Staff. . 
Still worse was. the development. with regard to materiel. In the pre- 

ceding chapter the battle of the Wehrmacht branches for allocations and. 
sources of pireduietsion has already been mentioned.s Now, still other meas- 

C) ures were ordered, which in retrospect must be termed serious mistakes « 

In the sumer of 191 the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the 


‘demanded a further general throttling of the production of Arny equipment 


| ngpecialiged" prograns ot the Army (programs of the mobila troops -- in- 


asked the Chief ef Aray uquipment and Commander of the Replacement Aray 
for his support against the foreseeable resistance of the Army Comnander 


- because of the principles ha believed gn but also dn clear awareness of 
_ ment measures. 
- realized the danger of relying on a rapid termination of the Russian Cam= 


: granted to the Arny, the Chief of Army Squipment and. commander of the 
“Replacement Army could not use everything solely for the furtherance 


7 other spheres at Jeast to auch a degree a8 would guarentee adequate pro= 
vision of the troops “wath, other equipments Before the Chief of Army 

} auipaent and. commenter of the Replacement army could take any action 
against ‘this directive » however, the Minioter for ienanonte and Muni~ 
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Replacement army received 4 “Fuchrer directive (aated li, July sa) which 


in favor of Luftwaffe and Navy on the one hand and an extension of the 
cluding the tank program -~ and the heavy antitank gun program) on the 
other. Significantly, thia directive wae accompanied by a latter from 
the Chief of the iehrmacht High command, in which the latter personally 


in chief, a request, which the Chief of Army Squipment rejected not only 


the grave . consequences for the Army springing from the stipulated arma- 


Erne alot 
jonet aoe 


_ ‘The chief of Aray squipaont and Commander of the Replacement Army 


peten at this early date. Riven vathin the share of armasante still 


for the ugpecialized* programss He had to keep up production in the 


tdona had already readjusted the planta. Raw material allocations to 
the ray ware 60 amck curtailed anyway that even the reduced progran 
was no Longer Ansureds 


——— 
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. ‘Prepared an Antermianion ‘dn the fighting was expected for the winter and 
ch ‘hence winter consaaption 1 was saloulated as being sonsiderably less, 
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The Chief of Army Squipment and Commander of the Replacement army 


. described this situation in detail in a memorandum dated 26 October 1941. 
cA few figures will serve as illustration. 


A comparison of requisitions and allocation of steak in 1941 showed 


the’ eoltendns pictures 


Per cent.of 


_e | | "459,000 tons 300,000 tone 65 ob 
second 452,000. tons 270,000 tons 59.9 
Third 358,000 tons 227,000 tons Bok 
Fourth 353,000 tons -»=—=150, 000 tons 42.5 


In other words, ja she of the fact that the requisition of the Army 


was already curtailed, even hase the suited amount was allocated dn the 


anne quarter of 19AL. 
The effect becomes particularly evident in the following dipieae: on 


: the planniad development regarding the two prinetpal types of artillery 


“senition 
‘Type of Ammunition — _ Probablg. Requiremant Probablg Supply 
7 eg 2 Jul 41-32 Mar 422 Jul 41-31 Mar 42 
“Light field howitaer 10,200,000 rounds 113,000 rounds 
Heavy field howdtzer 332,000 rounds 293,000 rounds 


one masts here also remember that at the tims when the memorandum was 
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Astually, the stokk of 22,000,000 rounds of light ‘tield howtbuer ammunition 
existing on 22 June 1941, had already dropped to 10,000,000 by the: ond of. 

; 1941, and there was no end to heavy fighting! “3% | 

3 In spite of these figures, which showed the domrdght disastrous situa- 


‘thon of the Arny in the event that land warfara would continue into 1942, : i 


- the Wehrmacht High Command, in December 1941, once again ordered the Chief 
of Army Equipment and Gommender of the Replacemant arny to turn over con= 
() “gidarable capamkaver semi-finished light field howitzer ammmition to: the 
Luftwaffe. This was at 4 time when the Bastern Army could only with great 
effort show any effect against Russian counterattacks and wee in one of its 
2 greatest crisest The Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replace- 
ment Army had no choice but to ignore the orders of the Wehrmacht High Com MM 


mand concerning the further reductions and the transfer and simply overdraw | 


the granted allocations. Owing to his superior knowledge of conditions ha 
Was successful and thus could at least prevent the worst catastrophe until 
((,Panaay, in the latter hale of Doceaber, the wehraacht High Command appre- 
“ hended the situation and swung armament production in favor of the Amy. 
fo tear down is easier than to rebuild, however, and it took considerable 
time and required exertion of all energies on the part of the Chief of 
Army Equipment and Coumander of the Replacement Army until Aruy produetion 
: was again running to a satisfactory degree. 
—--partdgularly worth mentioning is the situation with regard to clothing. 
Aw early as in the spring of 19k, when preparations for a campaign in the 
eo Rast were under way, the Chief of Aray Equipment: and Commander of the Re~ 
" placement Army had suggested the seisure: er purchases of furs on a large 
:, g6ale in order to be able to make and store in advance winter clothing fit 
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: for Russian conditions, The Ary General staff made the came request. | 


‘The masure Was rejected by top headquarters because it was regarded as | 
“Joopardizing the national morals. The propaganda machine did not wieh 
- to permit the idea of another winter of war filtering to the population 
at all. : , | 
| When winter had set in and brought reverses the sane Propaganda 
: “Minister who, in the final analysis, had frustrated the Avayts fur drive 
3 “in sumer now called in resounding phrases for a fur collection officially 


() * @irected and managed by himself, Instead of a woll~prepared winter out= 
fit, furs and other protective agente ageinst cold were now collected at 
” andom with all the frictions which attend such an affair and, after 
“elisination of completely unsuitable pieces, shipped to the wast. Al 
this did. nae occur without, extensive support by the agancles of the 


‘Chief of Amy gautpment, and Commander of the. Replacement army, which was 


arranged in keeping with the desires of the Propaganda Ministry. Never~ 
Se theless, only portions of the collection of furs arrived at the front 
“and that with delay, since the railroads could not manage the shipment. 
“Newspapers and radio, however, announced that the Party and the Propaganda 
Ministry had again made up for the Army's failure to care for its soldiers. 
| This is one of the reasons leading to the 111 will between the Chief of | 
_Aray Equipment and Commander of | the Replacenent Aray and the Propaganda 
“Minister, which wil. be dealt with later (of, Chapter 12). 
7 It was by no moana true, that, the Chief of Aray Squipasnt and Com 
a | ander of the Replacement any had done nothing at ali to prepare for 
winter. The fur drive in summer had indeed been rejected bat all other 
winter clothing had been: prepared and stored in time. ‘Since, hewerers 
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contrary to expectations, fighting did not ceass, the capacity of the - 
| railroads wae fully taken up by supplies necessary for combat so that the BS 
Chief of aray Supply end Administration did not succeed in shipping the 4 
“available winter outfits to the field unite in time. It is true, how- 

. ever’, that the German agencies lacked experience vith the Russian winter. 
| the winter clothing waich had been prepared was essentially the same as 


: was customary in Germany although in comparison: with the clothing normally 
“gegued, it was reinforced. The winter coveralls and felt boota modeled 
“on the Russian and in part even improved, which later proved so satisfac~ 
tory, could only be issued to the troops to a sufficient extent ‘in iia 

| following winter. Nevertheless, the winter outfits made available ‘by the 
F chieg of - ‘Aray Bquipment and Commander of the Replacenent Army in 1941 
could have substantially mitigated conditions, which were catastrophic 

. at places, had they only reached the troops in time. 

ee py the middle of Daceuter the situation in Russia had developed into 


a very serious crisies In this emergency a call for help by assigning 
“troops from the Replacement Army, isi whole units if possible, reached the _ 
Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army, emanating : 
“not from the Army General Staff but from the Wehrmacht Operations Staff. 
The Chief of Aray Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army was not 
unprepared. As carly as the gummer of 194) when the last systematically 

activated units had been delivered to the Field Army, the ‘Chief of Army 


 Wavdpment ae coamander of the Replacement Army had given thought to the 
' problem of finding a way of quickly placing new conbateready formations 
at the disposal of the Field Army in case of an amergeney =~ he believed 


that this oust elmays: ke reckoned with in the vicissitudes of war. The 
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“rooult, of these deliberations wore orders to the Replacement Army requiring 


"Rheingold") available units were to be agsanbled according to exact regula~ 


cand materiel. these units would not inmadiately have the full value of 

“fheld divisions but could at least free field divisions in less important | 
- “areas. fhe drop in efficiency of the Replacement Army in ite own ephere, 

which would result from calling up such divisions, had to be accepted. 


“per 1941, he could, at that eritical tima, propose the inmediate activation 


<a up at once and would be ready for comaitment by 27 December 1941. ( yalkuere *) 
“five more in approximtely four to five weeks ( Rheingold"). His suggestion 


= Aray Bquipment’ and Comuander of the Replacement Army proved its worth. 
. “The strain upon the Replacement Army was heavy, but by working intensively 


was helped several mre tines during the war by this plan when, in an emer 
: . : gency, it had nO forces at its ne lace which it could free for an 
5 urgent task. 


De Raiding detachmenta in battalion strength with selected borsemel, and 
: . special equipment for winter warfare were assembled, and regional de- 


fense and construction battalions were drawn from their assignment in the 


preparation of a kind of mobilization. Upon certain code words (Walkuers , " 5 
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es : tions by using all suitable forces of the Replacement, Anny, both personnel 


Thus, when the Chief was ordered to report to the Puehrer on 15 Decem= 


ef nine and ons half divisions. Of these, four and one half could be galled 


was “approved and the. activation proceeded. The foresight of the Chief of 


‘on details it was possible to restore it to adequate efficiency relatively ! 
‘rapidly and even to prepare the "Walkuere" proce aura. etpigh demand : | 


| The emergency measures taken by the Chief of Army teuipiont and Com 
mandar of the Replaceaent Aray were not exhausted with hae divisions. 
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“were combined into columns and dispatched by road to the Field Army; they 
= shipped to the front by aixplance.s All these measures, improvised in a 
: few days,. naturally did not proceed without: friction and breakdowns. But 
“the beginning of 1942 the eriete had been overcome for this vainter. 
. a and Commanier of the Replacement Aray received in Decenber 19AL the first 


directives from Hitler. concerning his intentions for 192, he suceseded 


“General staff, which were needed to bring the Zastern Army, heavily 
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“gone of the interior and placad at the Palen of the Field Amy, Ina | 
| special drive, all motor vehicles that could be rounded up in any manner 


were utilized as. transportation for personnel replacanents in the zone of 
interior and thus served to relieve the railroads. " peplacements were also 


averything possible was dona, and among other factors it. was undoubtedly 

due to the exceedingly graat effort.of all the agencies of the Chief of 
Army gquipment and scaaiamaas of the Replacement Army thet the gastern 

front aid not collapse. "When the strength of the Russians Jet down at 


7 In the meantime, the reversal in the control of arnanont production 
had finally been ordered, (ofa abeve)« After the Chief of Aray ‘Pquipment 
; 4n making the resources of. personnel. and materiel available to the Aray 


bruised as ‘it was by the winter campaign, considerably back to ite fight- 
ing strength, even if not te any full degree. oa . 


In conneetion, rath, the 5 crisis of the winter cxapaten the ‘Army Com 
‘gander in Chief, conerelfelénareshell von Brauohitech, who was suffering — 
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from a serious heart ailment, had requested and received his release. A | 
| euccessor was not appointed, but instead Hitler porsonally assumed command 
_ ‘of the Army’ Omitting all discussion of the reasons and the pros and cons 
of this solution, only its effects on the position of the chief of ‘Arny 
- " Bauipaant and Commander of the Replacement arny wil be shown here. 
~ the Chief of amay Bquipmeat and Comnander of the Replacemnt Amy ine | 
at first welcomed the turn of events. Now directly assigned to Hitler, he 
| “expected a greater influence on the latterts decisiona, nelzariay in arma 
‘nant aatters, in favor of the Aray in ite battle against the other Wehr~ 
“macht branches and the civilian economy. He additionally hoped that vith 
: 7 the assumption of direct commend Hitler! interest and understanding for 
: : the conditions and the situation of the Army would increase. These hopes 
‘ were bitterly disappointed when Hitler named the Chief of the Wehraacht 
, ‘High Command. as his ‘pomanent deputy as Army Commander in Chief, thus 
: "assigning the Ghief of Army Rquipment and Commander of the aes 
ie army to Generalfelduarschall Keitel. . 


This placed the Chief of Army ecuipsont and Conmander of the Replace~ 


‘meant Army in quite a peculiar position, particularly in view of the fact 
that the Chief of ‘the Aray General Staff remained assigned directly to 
; i Hitler. The amay General Stars » the agency whose intentions, plans, . 
7 wishes, and demands ought, to have been deciaive with regard to the func- 
| : tion of the Ghief of Amy zoutpuont and Commander ‘of the Replacement 


Army, received. all its ordera ond directives directly from Hitler and 


9 made its oral. roparte directly ‘to him. Between the Chief of Army Bquip- 
* nent and Commander of the Replacenent aray , however, the person of Feld- 
-aipachall Keitel was interposed. This weakened the position of the Chief 
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of Army Squiprent and Commander of the Replacement ‘Aray toward the Army 


“General Staff since now thay no longer held equal rights toward the Army 
Commander in Chief. Likewise the assignment of the Chief of Army Equip~ 
: mont and Commander of the Replacement Army to the Chief of the Wehrmacht 
. ‘High Command weakenad the former's position toward ‘the other Wehrmacht 
ef __ bronshoe, The weakness of Feldmarschall Keltel's position, inherent in | 


“hke personality, was conducive to the following situation: 
As the Chief of the iehrmacht High Command, Keitel had no command 


“authority but ached as a chief of ataff for Hitler. - Hence in all disputes 


_ botmeen the Wehraacht branches he had to have recourse to negotiation and 


"had to obtain necessary deeiatons from the Fuehrer, “There the Commanders 


coe “in Chief of the luftiaffe and the Navy had far atronger influence. Only 
: : the army did Keitel, now that he was permanent doputy of the Aray 


“Commander. in Ohief, have command authority, at least toward the Chief of 
_ Asay Rquipment and Commander of the Replacement ATIY « As, a remlt, aac 
| ever the demands of the three Wehrmacht branches could not, be harmonized 


‘and the Chief of the ehrmacht High Command could make no headway against 
Luftwaffe and Navy, the easiest solution for him was to order where he 
could do 30, namely with the Arpy Similar were the effects of the now 


_ assignment of the Chief of Aray Equipsent and Commander of the Replace- 


= non Aray in the event of decisions between the Amy and oivilian or Party 
agencies. ‘thie point will be dealt with later (Chapters 11 and 12). 


The. Chief of “Aray ‘gquipment and Cosmander of the Replacement Arny 
presently realised the danger of. hie new. position, He attempted with all 


- . means to obviate at in ‘that he skipped the Chief of the Nehrumobt, High 
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office conducted the operations on the Wehrascht High Command Theaters, 


Cosmand and tried to gain direct influence with Hitler. Keitel, on the 
“other hand, had steadily lost influence within the ishrmacht High Command — 


_ ity. Vehement discord and a constant battle between the two perpen eee 
‘Keitel and Froma, resulted. In the following chapters this relation will 
of Army Zquipment and Commander of the Replacement Aray to be defeated in 


‘between the Chief of Amy Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Aray 


“Ghaater of Operations. The Chief of the Viehrmacht High Command, whose 


was now the direct saperior of the Chief. of Army Rqudpmant sea Commander 


| an see cad supply — so on veneanat sigh Comant theaters -— 
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in operational matters the Chief of the ehrmacht Operations Staff had the 


‘final word, authority in the armamsnt sector went more and more to the 


Ministry for Armaments and Munitions (especially after Speer succeaded 
godt, ef. chapter 12). Actually nothing but the direction of the affairs 
of the General tiehrmacht Office remained for him, This was precisely the 
field in which he cams into sharp conflict with Fromm (cf. Chapter 12). 
Keitel, thereforey attempted all the more to gain influence in the Chief 
of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army's sphere of author~ 


repeatedly have to be dealt with. There the reasons which caaged the Chief . 


the end will ‘also becons apparent. - . ae 
yirst the influence of the new top-level orgenization upon relationa 


and the Arsy General Staff mst be briefly examined. In this connection I 
may refer to what has bsen said in Chapter 2 on the Wehrmacht High Command 


of the Replacemnt Aray. This was bound to lead to friction, ‘especially 


since the Chief of the Aray General. staff, who was responsible for overall 
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: received his directives directly fron Hitler and accordingly addressed his 
‘requests to the Chief of Amy Equipment and Commander of the Replacemant 
| Army. The whole confusion which now ‘arose in the topelevel organization 
“has been treated with illustrations in the study on the General Army 
> Office (p. &5 ££); I therefore need not go into detail again. 
; . The Chief of Army @quipment and Commander of the Replacement Army pere 
_ slated in his loyal attitude toward the Army ‘General staff and aleo main~ 


tained thia toward his new superior. In the honest exchange of differing 
opinions between the operational command and the mn in charge of organiza~ | a | 
“tdon and equipment, an exchange desirable in ths interests of a successful 

| performance of functions, the latter had, howaver, Lost considerable im- 
| portance. ‘The Chief of the Army General staff and the Chief of Army Equip= 
; ment and Commander of the Replacement Army could no longer present their 


“opinions to their Commnder in Chief as men of equal rank and obtain his . : 

. decteions. The Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement : 

Arsy waa inf armed of matters through channels from the Ghief of the Wehr | 
macht High Command, who represented his interests badly or not at all but 

at the same time was increasingly successful in preventing direct reports ; 

by the Chief of Arny Squipmzent and Gommander of the Replacement Aray to & 

“Hitler, The result was that the Chief of Army fquipmont and Commander of Mu 

. “the Replacement, Arny for his part sought an even closer tie with the Amy 


sith 


General staff ‘ without, however, encountering any ready deaire on the 
pert of this body to meat him halfway -— perhaps because the difficulty 
of his position was not fully recognized there. A man of General Froma's 
stature was really necessary tinder these difficult conditions to find 
wage again and again of carrying out what he always regarded as his 
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* primary responsibility, that was, to give the Field Aray me the assistance 


om 


~ from the zone of the interior that could be obtained. 


8. The Caucasus Crisis in the Summer of 1942 
As already indicated in the preceding chapter the Chief of Army 


: Uquipment and Commander of the Replacement Army, after the winter crisis 
_< had been overcome, succeeded in making the means available for an extensive, 
f ; “though not complete, rehabilitation of the Field Army. Because of his acou~ 
7 “rate knowledge of the armanent situation he had considerable doubts, however, 
: "whether @ large-scale operation in the Bast in 1942 could be carried through 
at all. in view of the smunitdon and manpower situation which had developed 
“out of the events of the preceding fall. | 
: : Knowledge of the plans for the intended offensive in the southem part ; 
‘of the gastern front and their objectives, which were essentially economic, 


reached the Chief of Aray Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Arny 
- 5 only by way of circuitous channels through civil ministries at a time: when 
| : the decision had already been made. This offensive had been ordered by 
“Hitler contrary to the opinion of the Army General Staff. It was primarily 
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-_ governed by the economle yiewpoint of getting to the oil area and exploit- 
Ang the industrial opportunities of ‘the Ukraine. Censraloberst Fromm, who 
_ was not at all ignorant of econoate: matters, was convinced that it would — 
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"take years before one could achieve actual economic success here, that 
; “hence no effect upon the course of the war could be expected and that the 
( ‘ " personnel and materiel expended on this project would be futilely drawn 


out of the gone of the interior. He had previously expressed his military 
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7. doubts. (sf. above). Now itt was too late to underscore them from the stand- i: 
“point. of armamant production. Besides, it 4a doubtful in view of his al- 
: ready-declining influence wheather 4a protest on his part would have had any | 
— g<uccess.. Looking at the matter objectively also, it ie obvious that it | 
va was a mistake not to consult the military armament expert in such decisions. 


Ryents vindicated the opinion of the Chief of arny aoe and Come 


“ mander of the Replacemnt Army. Much personnel and materiel was “put into : 
eo ‘this project. Specialists and machines were drawn away from petroloun - ; - 
| “@rilling beginning in the Vienna Basin. A special "Brigade" was assembled oe 

by the Wahraacht, High Command which the Chief of Army Rguipment and Comman- 
“Gor of the Replacement Army had to furnish with considerable equipmant . The 
“ proviadon of motor vehicles interfered particularly with the masures of the 
“pay. Practical results were never produced by this brigade; two years 
“later commissioners of the Chief of Amy Equipment and Commander of the Re~ 
ae placement Army actually found &, depot near Vienna in which equipment for 
a . ) eit : these purposes (drilling devices, pipe lines, drive smoninery) worth twenty 
“id4on Reichanarks was stocked up without use. 
| More closely than by the oil influence » vhe sphere of i aaianiey of 
the Chief of Ary Zquipment and Commander of tha Replacement Army was 
“touched by the Armanent Ministry's plan of establishing a Large~soale 
acmunitdion manufacturing center in the Ukraine. the Armasents Minietry 
‘mew how to portray in the most beautiful colors the advantages of pro- 
; ductd.on close to the fronts ‘gwen the Chief of Army Supply aml Administra- 


(C) if tien. was convinced, and the order was dosued for the arection in the 
7 Ukraine of an anmind fon n factory to. produce several million rounds of the 
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most important calibera. The protest of the Chief of Amy Equipment and 
Commandar of the Replacement Army that the necessary raw material was un- 


available was rejected. Also cast aside was his contention that the 


supply of ammunition was a transportation problem and that, through sepa- 


ration of a large part of production from the zone of the interior, both 


the exchange of powdsr and explosives between the various calibers in 
accordance with changing requirements and their shipment to the various 


theaters in the event of an invasion in the fest were rendered unduly dif- 
ficult. On the contrary; without the knowledge of the Chief of Army equip= 
ment and Commander of the Replacemant Army, fuses, powder, explosives and 


many other items were dispatched to the Bast on & large scale before any 


produstion started at all, thus causing serious difficulties in production 
din the sone of the interior. (The Chief of Army Supply and Adminiatration 
later returned portions of unused stocks to the Chief of Army Bquipment 
and Commander of the Replacement Army in spacial shipments +) Personnel 
from ordnance agencies in the zone of the interior had also to be released 


for these purposes. In the end it turned out that even the coal for the 
| generation of energy had to be shipped from the zone of the interior. 


Still all counterargumants were fruitless. A commissioner of the Ministry 
for Armaments and war Production ‘began to set up ammunition production in 
the Ukraine. There was never any result from this. Before success was 
possible, the front had been pressad back to the Dnieper River and all 
stocks either had to be destroyed or left to the Russland. 

In another respect: the summer offensive in 1942 also had effects on 
the fonctions of the Chief of Army Equipment and Conmndex of the Replace= 
mant Amy. The vast ‘territories in the Bast were 4 constant 4 drain and 
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somehow hed to be filled with troops. The Field Army needed its units for 
‘the increasingly heavy battles, however. In addition the danger of an 
"Anglo-American landing in the fiest became more and more menacing. At first 
the Chief of Aray Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army once again 
“eased aattars by means of a nWalkusre " activation in July (of. Chapter 6). 
Wath increasing urgency the demand for a transfer of parts of the Replace=- 


ment Aray to the occupied areas was raised. This mssasure was executed in - 


4 


September 1942. It is described in detail in the study on the General 
Army Office (p.107.££). The disadvantages arising from it for the Replace- 
mont Aray and ite command are also mentioned there, It became more and 
‘more evident that the limite of our capacity hed bean reached with respect 

_ ; to Pe alone, quite apart fromthe difficulties regarding materiel. 


9. . The Monorandun "At the Helght of Power and Glory," Written in the 
Fall of 19 2, Which Caused the Chief of Army Zquipment to Fall 


from Hitler's Grace 


The Campaign in the summer Of 19h2 had brought large territorial 
pattie but again no decision. ‘The Sadtern front was overextended, the 
threat of a landing in the Heat impending. An increase in the amount of , a 
German troops ‘can no Longer possible; in fact, losses could scarcely be a 
“ peplaced.. At this ‘point the chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the e 


Replacement Army resolved for the: firet -- and last -— time to drop the 

. reserve he had hitherto naintained in mattera of overall warfare. He had 
- strictly confined himself to his ovn responsibilities, always single-aindedly . 
_  endsayoring to make available ‘te. the field army whatever it needed, and had 
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“only put forth his opinion insofar as a reasonable and practical organiza= 
| tional application of the personnel and materiel resources procured and 
made available by him was concerned. He had never meddled with the opera- 


tional and political conduct of the war. But now he saw as no one alee the 
inoreasingly palpable deficiencies in personnel and materiel, the ever more 
evident exhaustion of the German people. He was greatly impressed by the 


data, given him by Reich Minister Speer, concerning American armament, with 


which Germany with its potentialities rould never be able to cope. He was 


‘ gonvinced that these factors had to have a decisive influence on the over 
| all conduct of the war, Therefore he resolved to express his view point in 
_ & memorandum and tranamit it to the Fuehrer. 


The memorandum began with the words, "At the height of power and glory." 


It pursued approximately the following train of thoughts 


At ths height of power and glory it is proper to make an account. 
Tremandous successes have been achieved. Now the climax has been 
reached, Stretched further the bow must break. The utmost has 
been done regarding personnel and materiel. If the war continues 
Germany's inferiority, particularly to the Amarican armuseant mst 
make itself felt more and more. The exhaustion of the German 
nation becomes increasingly evident. In this situation miitery 
victory can no longer be expected. Instead, the two-front war 
met be ended if a military collapse is to be avoided, As a re- 
sult of the situation, the Chief of Army Squipmnt ant Commander 
of the Replacement Army arrives at 4 conclusion which shows that 
an immediate undertaking of political negotiations aimed at a 
conclusion of peace is now necessary 28 long as the German Wehr- 
macht sti11 stands unvanquished in the field. The Wehrmacht's. 
task in the future should only consist in. preventing any serious 
sults. To this end a combination of =F military and ci 

«level organization is ine . 
perative. The point no lenger is to gain a victory but only to 
prevent 6 catastrophe. The focal point of national government 


political spheres. Hence the proposal to entrust the conduct 
of adlitery operations, which can no longer lead to victory, | 
to a soldier ani military expert while the Leader of the German 
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dustry, needed men to achieve the required productions the Wehrmacht needed 
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Nation devotes himeolt eee to the decisive political 
nogotiationa is valid. The Chief of Army Squipment and Com 
mander of the Replacement Aray, however, mast receive author- 
ity for a last effort with regard to personnel replacements, 

procurement of ammun. tion and weapons, and organization. 


This was approximately the vein followed py the memorandun, which, in 
‘November 1942, was personally read to Hitler by Generaloberst Fromm in the 


: presence of Generalfeldmarschal.l Keitel. It was listened to in icy silence. 
“the result was Generaloberat Promm's fall from grace. He indeed remained 
‘at his post, probably becauge no successor for him could be found and he 


waa spatepenssble as a result. But the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Com 
‘mand knew how to ‘prevent the chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the 


Replacement Amy from over again gaining access to Hitler for a direct re=- 


| port, and thus his influence was practically eliminated. From now on he 


"was parsons non grata. 


10. The Catast: . s of North Africa and Stal. Fall 1942 to 


gpring 1943 | 
How correctly the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Re~ 


| placement Army had judged the situation was demonstrated by the heavy rear 


gos of the next six months in North Africa and at 3talingrad. The loss of 
whole armies was an unredeemable oath plow relative to personnel matters. 
‘Weather the Propaganda iinieter' 6 announcement of ntotal war" nor General, 


von Unruh’ s arive for the last men could effect a fundanaatel change. In- 


men to cover losses. There were not enough for either purpose. The result 


was disagreeable complications between military and civilian agencies. - 
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| would oceur in tha spring of 1945 was exactly trues 


“found no more Listeners. He received the order to reactivate the lost 
armies, fiith his old organizational mastery he solved thie difficult task 


| : expedienta, substitutes and by increased work. ‘The output of the armamnt 
industry continued to rise, In many areag (production of tanks, for example ) 


us # P-Oklad ass 
since the top representative of the Yehraacht, the Chief of the Wehrmacht 


| High Command, was weak and did not dare asaart himself against the civilian 


agencies (Armaments Ministry, Propaganda Ministry), the purden of. these 


‘patties fell on the Chief of Army fquipment and Commander of the Replace- 
ment Army and his agencies, particularly the General Army Office. Since 
| “these were not supported py Hitler, unpleasant reverses repeatedly occurred. 
{he Chief of Army Equipment and Gommander of the Replacement Amy could, in 
“advance, calewlate when, judging selely from the manpower situation, the es 


‘gistanae of the German Army would be at an end. The prediction that tris 


But the Chief of Arny Squipnent and Commander of the heplacemnt sniy 


From the Replacement Army was drawn whatever was fit for establishmnt of 
useful, cadres for the new divisions. To fill them up replacement personnel 


“had to be used who actually had been intended to replace the lesess in form- 
| ations in the fast. Thus the nastern Amy retained ite high number of | 


vacancies. 
| The losses of materiel were also hard to replace. Yet the old truth 
proved iteeLf that with respect to materiel mach can be replaced within @ 


2 reasoneble space of time by the power of the human mind, inventiveness, 


At reached its maximum os Late as the end of 1944. But men cannot be re~ 
placed by anything and cannot be produced artificially. And all materiel 


4s of no value if there are no men to use it. 
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A accorded training in this study, he always endeavored, often unfortunately 


oo “nant Army iad long had only an indirect influence on the procurement of 


ae " personnal replacements, his influence on armament production had alse been 
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‘Here not only the number is dacaiece but also the training. The | 


" gualler the combat strengths of the forces becans and the lower the train- 
_ "gag standerds dropped, the higher the losses of materiel rose. Although 


the jchief of amy Equipment and Commander of the Repjacament Army did not 


“interfere much with matters of training and hence little space has been 


| “without success, to counteract the depreciation of nilitary training on 
A the part of the top headquarters and to always allow an adequate period : 
_ for training in hie calculations of organizational directives. “s 

= Ratrospectively, it can be said that the defeats in North Africa and ; 
; * ab stalingrad had the gravest repercussions in personnel matters. The re- : 
 gulte would not have been half as disastrous if at least the hundreds of : 
"thousands of battle~tested end experienced soldiers could have been seved, . 
‘even without the materiel. A comparison with the conduct of the Britieh E 


. _ ab Dunkerque in 1940 forces itself upon the mind. 


Li. The Discord with Minister for Armaments and War Production Speer 
in 19h | 


While the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replace- 


“ declining since Wha. after the crisis of the winter 1941-1942 and the o 
: ‘ sudden death of Todt, the Reich ‘Minister for Armazanbs and Munitions, . 4 
- Speer had been appointed to take his place oa & February 1942, and had 3 
ih _ deen provided with, extensive euthority, (He allegedly had an suthorize- : 


- tn in pocket, enabling hia te cpaplstely eliminate the Chief ef Arny 
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ments and vier Production (hereafter referred to 4s the Aruacents inietry) A 


- Avmame nt Office in the wehraacht ‘High Commend, were switchad, ‘together with | ; 
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Further responsibilities, hitherto incumbent upon the wilitary Beonombe and : 


the appropriate agencies to the Armaments Ministry. Information hereon is 


 gontained in the study concexning the Army Ordnance Office and cepecially 
; in the study concerning the tehrmacht High Command, | 


The expanded Armaments Ministry st first attempted to gain the last 
vord on the developzent of weapons. As & countermeasure the Chief of Aray 


. Rquipmnt and Commander of the Replacement Army created the ugeneral for 

special g@mploynent With the Chief of Aray equipment." He was supposed to 

; clarify the wishes 2nd opinions of the various agencies of the Army High 

“Comand (General Aray Office, Ordnance Office, Aray General staff, Arms 


Generals) and then present @ uniform representation of the interests of 
the Army toward the Armament Ministry (cf. section G-VI). In the begin= 
ning cooperation was good, especially since Minister Speer neintained good. 


working relations with General Fromm, The Chief of Amy Zquipment and Com- 
“ mander of the Replacement Arny.cven received support irom Speer in aenerte 
“4ng army interests over the other Wehrmacht sea abieh often was ime 
“possible through Wehrusoht High Command ghannels. 


the tendency grew in the Armaments Ministry, nevertheless, to take over 
exclusive control of tha aransent program without the participation. of the. 


dekrmeht branches. This was supported by the fact that Speer and Hs man 
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: Bquipuant and commander of the seen Avay but he never made use of os 


The Ministry for Armaments and tun’tdons became the sinter ‘for Ayma~ : AR 
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| aluaye found Hitler are inclined to listen to them than did the Wehrsacht. 
: As early as. the sumer of (Uke Hitler vafuacd to di seuss acomnition satters 
: : with the chief of Army ‘aquipmient and Gommander of tho Replacement Army 
“nT tell. the wandtion Mindster about the ammunition I need, for that I don't » 
7 need Gemraloberst Fromm, said he. Ths adlitary axpext was no longer | 
i : heard at all. (of. the tranafer of acummition production to the Ukraine, 
co “chapter 8) The story in the other areas wap siailar. 


Thue a condition developed in which tha soldier no longer informd 


the civilian Armaments Mnistry of his requirements but rather the latter 

| determined the programs itealf or racaived diract orders concerning them 
7 from top headquarters, Ly 1943 the Chief of Army Zquipment and Commander 
E of the ‘Replacement Aray had been completely eliminated from this process. 

: he programs, howaver', concarned only tanks and large weapons, Figures 


wore used without any consideration for military needs, in other words. 


| aiaama consideration of other equipment neesssary for the conduct of 
7 : operations and the serviceability of the units. The tank and weapons pro= 
“gram came through the Armanents winistry to the Chief of Army Zquipmont 


and Commander of the Replacement Army and could then no longer be siiGabed: 


The result was that the dispositions ‘at top headquarters -— and pre= 


_oheely in these things Hitler decided on aven the moat patty details «= 
based organizational possibilities solely on this program. ‘Thirty-six 
howitzers represonted. an infantry division, and one hundred tanks repre= 
tented an armored divicton regardless of the fact. that the howLtzers also 
needed aiming circles, stsreo-telascopes (tor the battery conmanders), 


linbers, harnesses, and that a division. in addition te weapons alao needed © 
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field kitchens, “entrenching tools, rindaian, and a0 forthe ‘The production 
allocations for these items ware insufficient bacause everything went into 
the tank and: weapons programs in order that “induatry and the Armaments Wij 
“nbetey could present favorable production figures. The enlisted man had 
ee seo how he could zat: along. 

‘ At first the Chief of Ary iquipaent and Commander of the Replacement a 
Bm aay was etal able to contxol the devel. opment, through appropriate distribu- | 

“thon of the raw material allegations Waich initially were assigned to hin by i 

ad : : “the Wehrmacht High Command, later by the Four Year Plan (of. Section C-V.). : 

| ‘when the responsibility of allocating raw materials to the iehrmacht brancies 
_ devolved upon the Armament Minister in 1943 this iast control. also ceased; 

4 bee Araanents Ministry simply J gnoped the distribution outline for the Army . 

| edipontion prepared by the Chief of Amy Squipment and Commander of the Re~ 


“ placeae nt Arny ‘and took for its prograns niiabever it needed. 
This situation necessarily resulted in. increasingly deep-seated dif- 


C Y ss _ ferences leading to permanent tension between the two agencies. . Owing to 
. his aasignment to the dhiet of tha Wehrmacht High Command and his incur- 
__Yenee of Hitler's disfavor,’ the Chief of Army S%quipmant and Commander of 

. the Replacemant Army was at a disadvantage from the beginning and lost one. 
position after. another. | 
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to the Chief of Army Equipment and the Commander of the Replacesent Army had 
"many pointe of contact with these agencies, ‘The eo-called ideologic educa | 
| -, ton, for example, which was part of avery scldier's training, was of pare 
“doular eignificance for the Inspectorate of iucation and Training Affairs. 
= Another example wae the basic regulations goveming the station, the rights, 


. for General qroop Matters of the General Army Office according to guides 
; fe by the Wehrmacht High Command. Owing to the decieive influence of 


the Party in all civilion matters, however, many obher matters requiring 


8 political character. gue 1 matters included questions of Lood supply 


12. The Discord Between the Reich Propaganda Minister and Rolch 
pirector Bormann in and After the Summer of 1943 


7 Ang deep concern with political matters did nob belong to the re~ oo 
" gponsibilities of the Chief of Army Zquipment and Gammnder of the Replace~ | : 
| “ment Army. All political affairs in any way concerning the Wehrmacht were | 
: . “pasically handled by the General Wehrmacht Office of the Wehrmacht High 
- “Command. In particular, the regulations and directives governing: the rela~ . 
“tons of the Wehrmacht to the Party and other political agenoalea were issusd 
“there.  Generaloberst Frou practiced deliberate self-restraint in all. such — | 
 muttore, bub his position and his duties necessarily brought hin into con~ 
¢ “bast with political and rarty ‘agencies end frequently required action on his — 
ie part (ot. section C-III, Pe 49 ff). This occurred in a dual respect. : 


For one thing, the functions of the Aray High Command agencies assigned 


“and the duties of the soldier, which were prepared for the Army by the Branch , 


cooperaté.on with the top olvilian authorities of the Reich frequently assumed ; 
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(Adninistration Office negotiations with the Food winiatey) and of clothing af 
* (General Army Office negotiations with the Ministry of geonomics) » The poli- - 7 
“toad and Party agencias particularly attemptad to agsert ‘their influence in oe 
“poreonnel replacenent satters (Replacement Affairs pranch of the General 
hay Office). - 

in the second place the Chief of Aray Equipment and Comunder of the 
‘Replacemnt Aray was, in the latter of his two capacities, the direct supe= | 


aa 


‘plor of the Comanders in the Wehrkreise. Their responsibilities included 


oN. 


_ the representation of the interests of the Wehrmacht toward the civilian 
| “and Party authorities and cooperation with these in their respective Webr- 
reise « They were therefore in constant contact with the Reich governors, 
, ‘provincial chief administrators, Gauleiter, and Raich defense commissioners. 
a. They had to receive their directives from the Commander of the Replacemant : 
Larays ALL disputed points and all incidents, which occurred amply in the 


ss proves, came first to the Commander of the Replacenent! Amy who had then 
- 2 - either to make & decision himself or obtain one from higher headquarters 
(Wehrmacht High Coamand) and attach his own commont to it. This required 


Tn a a ae 


the Ghief of Army gquipsent and the Commander of the Replacement Amy to 
: follew up carefully all inner political and Party political events and weigh | 
% their significances for the interests of the Arsy ‘High Command and the Re- — | 
- placement Aray. Thie was done by the ataff of the Chief of Army Nquipment 
“and the Commander of the Replaceaent Amy itself, In addition General 3 
‘Prom maintained personal contact with important nen among the other top 4 


- Redeh authorities. 
While in general the relation between the Chief of amy Bauipaont and 
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‘Commander of the Replacement Army and the top Reich authorities was satis- 
‘factory, oonsiderable differences of opinion and tension arose with two 

: man in the course of the war, These wore first, Raich Propaganda Minister 
Goabbels and second, tha top representative of the Party, Reich Director 
“pormanine 

F The discord with tie former had its basis in the manner in which the 
, Redah Propaganda Ministry, in ln pres and ‘fila, informed the people of the 
en events, On ‘this point, as everywhere else, the chief of Army Equip- 

| ment and Comnander of the Replacament Aray confined himself strictly to 
hie own responsibilities. He saw a great danger in the. ostentatious pro- 
_ paganda regarding the status of German armamont and the output of tha 
Gorman arnsnont industry» He felt that the soldier at the, front under 
je influence of this propagenda would no longer theat iis weapons and 

if this equipaont wits ‘the necessary care, The impression that the German 
=— industry could eanily replace what was Loot, or damaged engen= 

* dered a tendency to waste materiel. Aa he saw ‘it, At was'the duty of the 


- Ontef of Army Bquipment and Commander of the Replacement Army te demand 
| education of the soldier in careful maintenanee of the BEOShONe materiel 
4 ‘ wo di ftioult to replaces . 
: ‘[lkewise, the Ghiee. of Aray Equipaont and commander of the Replace~ | 
“ment army protested against the representation of war as & succession of 
- easily won victories. ‘the young recruit, whose training had been entrust- 
‘Ved te the chief of Amy Boutpaant and Conmanier of the Replacement Amy, 
" false conception of what awaited him at 


: "the front. The written and a fustrated reports preferred. to show the 
' _ reopen an nononta when military forms hed sonerhat roland. This was 
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probably intended to lend them a "realistic# aura. The Chief of Ary “4 
Hquipm nt and Commander of the Replacement Amy felt, however, that such “ 

7 one-sided representation could only have unfavorable influsnes on the 

“ _ education and training of the young soldier and could only render the o* ; 4 
task of the trainers more difficult. The inexperienced recruit was not 
“aware that strict military order and discipline would benefit him in the 
end and that what he had to learn in drilis was based on a great deal of 


Om 


: experience and helped not anly to better chances of success tut also saved 

e blood. ‘hen he saw the weekly newsreel and read the newspapers he was in~ 
. 2 lined to regard everything as “barracks drill,” hich one does best to 
| : got rid of in ths field as soon ae possible. The Chief of Amy Bquipmnt 
i and Commander of the Replacement Army sought to counteract this tendency 
a and to influence the propaganda in a good ailitary fashion — but mostly 
An vain, | 
ae . : It was an eyesore for the Propaganda Ministry on the other hand that: 
ie ‘ “there wag a film station with the Chief of Arsy Squipment and Commander 


“of the Replacement Army which also tock pictures at the front. Thare was 
. : an odor of competition. The Propaganda Ministry wished to direct every 
| ; : thing concerning films, even if it primarily served military purposes 
; (training, pictorial documents) « (cf. Section C=-IX.) 
| The effect rich the influence of the Propaganda Ministry had in the 
olothing question hea already been denonstrated by the example of the wine | 
_. ter of 19ile1942 in Chapter 60 
C4 | | ‘the tension reached ite climax in the beginning of 1943 wien, in the 
~ Line of actions ained at arafting hitherte irreplaceable persons for the 
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“Webrasoht, there was a violent collision between officers under the juris~ 
diotion of the Chief of Aray Equipment and Coamnder of the Replacement 

| Avay and the Propaganda Minister himself. The point at i4esue was the in- 
duction into the Aray of a number of persons from among the sizable cate- 


‘gory declared irreplaceable at the demand of tha Propaganda Minister. On 


: the groumi of saving *divinsly-inspired artists" and offering relaxation 


and diversion to the paople by means of theaters, variety shows and 80 


“forth in times of war, not only actually practicing artists but in addi~- 


tion, in a loose interpretation of the term, alao such aseisting personnel, 


as make-up men, scenery workers, and so forth, in ages subject to military 


| service had been declared irreplaceable. A contraversy over the demand 


é, a 


- ‘of drafting these now in view of the Army's need of replacements developed = 
“which Goebbels presently reported to Hitler with tho result that the letter = ae 


__ personally rebuked high officers. It almost seemed & mockery that a little | 
“over a year later the sam minister was commissioned by Hitler with the 

mobilization of all personnel for total war. This wae exactly as in the 
‘pdnber of 1941-1942 when Gosbbels arranged the great fur collect ion gix 


montis after he had thwarted a systematic appropriation and avaluation of 


_ fiire for the Wehrmcht (cf, Chapter 6.). ; 


All this in the final analysis demonstrates tha great mistrust which 
"prevailed ‘in even the highest Party circles. The officer coxps, primarily 


the officer corps of the ADDY, hed remained the sole national inatitutdion 


which the power of the Party had not fully penetrated. In addition, this 


: officer corps, founded on tradition and firmly reoted in high conceptions 
of duty and honor, enjoyed grest popular esteem, ‘This was a stumbling © 
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“block for the totalitarian claim of the Party, and it is easily understand- 

able that the Parby used every opportunity to undernine the esteemed posi~ | 
~ ton of the soldier, especially in the zone of the interLor. 


In tha some direction lies the tension between the Chief of Army Bquip~ | - 
: ment and Commander of the Replacement Army and Reich Director Bormann, 81 
"though At was more subtle in its manifestation, aore dangerous in ite of-— 

2 feots. “It is impossible in a few brief strokes to draw the development of 


these unpleasant conditions with their complex interrelations, in which 
_ imponderables played & great role, and with the many minor, causes and occa- ; 


_ sflons which had grave consequences. Here alone the throad which stretched 


"through all of it and found its conclusion at. length after 20 July 1944 
oan be mentioned. 

Until hia dismissal, Generale) dnarschal2 von Brauchitach represented 
seourkty against the endeavors of the Party to gain influence on the Amy. 


: \ After Hitler had assumed command of the Army himself this security was gone. 
; ~The Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army failed in 
: hie initial effort to awaken in Hitler an interest in and an understanding 


of the inner workings of the Army and to thereby gain strong protection 
‘agadnet undepirable influences (of. Chapter Ve Instead, the Chief of 
ray Bouipmont and Commander of the Replacement Army had himself become 
_ the agency that had to act in this respect. His superiar, Generalfeld~ 
narechall. Keitel, was no. source of support for hin, His onn position was 


:  woek and the Wehrmoht High Coumand Office whieh should pave had most to 
«ey in this question, the General Army Offios, was 81 too ready to yield 


‘and anxious to avoid anything that perhaps could encounter the disfavor of 
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the Party, In Chapter 7 it has siveaay been described how the weakness of ; 
“the Chief of the Wehrmecht High Command primarily worked to the detriment 
ef the Army, to which he, as permanent deputy of ths Army Commnder in 

. Chief, could give orders. Thus it camo about that measures were not al6o 

_ carried out in the pelitical and ideological spheres, which had come to 

pe : _naught before through the opposition of the Army Commander in Chief. 

a The battle of power between the Chief’ of Army Squipment and Commander 

- i. ‘of the Replacement Army and the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command has 
been described above (cf. Chapter 7). Politics became an important instru- a 
* nent in the: hand of the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command in this battle. | 

“through the General Army Office he sought to exert direct... influence on the | 


. “political orientation of the Wehrkreis commanders. In this manner opposi- 
‘tion to the Chief of Army Squipment and Commander of the Replacement Army 

: “was bred and his position was undermined. The position of the Chief of 

= : _Aray Rquipment and Commander of the Replacement Army in this behind-the- 


. ian 


he " seenes wrestling match proved weak from the beginning owing to the manner 
oo of hia subordination, and here, too, he lost one position after another. 

a | This became clearly evident by tha rearrangement of the assignment of the 
; ; | Wehrkreis commanders, who now received their directives in many Wehrmacht 
‘ . matters directly from the wehrncht High Commend, by-passing the Chief of 


“aruy Bquipment and Commander of the. fleplasesent Army, and by the increas- 

2 - interference of the Reich defense commissioners (cautel ter) in pure- 
oy military matters. Later ony in the closing months of the war, this 

pre i 7 . degenerated at places into grotesque forma of 4 disorganized command, 

: such as the nasi and commitment of the Volkesturm and, the construction — 


Pann 


7 i and intentions of the military command. 


2 "equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army more and more to the atten= - 
| "pdon of Reich Director Bormam as the person principally opposing ica re~ : 
“ eletance to the influence of the Party. 


“eam into continually sharper conflict with Bormann, He was branded as a 


even went so far that Bormann demanded. that he be present, . at any report 

. made by Fromm to Hitler, a demand which at first could be, fought off and 
later became inconsequential since the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Comand 

f knew how to prevent any direct report Fromm might wish to mike to Hitler. 


a high command in World War II. The consequences after the attempt on Hitler's . 
"age on 2 July 19h will be dealt with later (cf. Chapter 15). 
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_ of positions by the Reich defense commissioners regardless of the wishes 


with these actions the vehrmacht High Conmand pushed the Chief of Army — 


Thus the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of tho Replacement Army 


person who was unreliable and culpable from the Party viewpoint . Things 


The whole thing is a dark chapter in the history of the German military 


13. The Discord with the Reichsfuehrer $$ 2s 8 Result of the Expansion | 
of the Waffen-Ss in the Summer 1943 


Organizationally, the Waffen-SS was a part of the armed forces com 


“pletely separate from the Wehrmacht. Although its field units were employed 

“under the operational supervision of the Aray, the Chief of Army Equipment 
and Coumander of the Replacement Aray had nothing te do with its organiza- 
-t4on. the replacement units of the Waffen-ss did not belong to the Replace- oe 

mort Amy and were not attached to the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander | 
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“of the Replacement Anny» The papienns and responsibilities which the . ee 
“ohtes of Amy ‘Equipment ant Commender of the. Replacemnt Army exercised 
vi.th respect to the Army were exercised for the waffen~SS by the SS. 
“Main Operational Departasnt. 
- . Nonetheless, an expansion of the Waffen-SS was matter which gon- 
“cerned the Chief of Arny Hquipment and Gommander of thea Replacemnt Amy 
, . _aince the former" @ personnel and materiel | wore taken from ths game arma~ 
“ment potential as that of the Army. The Waffen-SS pre-ampted the best. 
. manpower through advertisement for volunteers among the youngest age 
groupe. the Chief of Army Hquipment and Commander of the Replacement 
Arny hed to, Sauipe the me formations from tha available stocks and 
‘the new production of the Amys | : 
ss gwen dn the beginning, when the number of units was still, small 


fe : {three waffen-35 divisions during the France Campaign in 1949) , continual 


: : difficulties arose. They wore chiefly caused by the fact that the Chief 
of Army Bquipment and Commander of the Replacement Army was rerely com 
pletely informed or informed in advance of existing plans ani that these 
hed not previously been coordinated with the requirements of the Field 
Aray. The SS Main Operational Departzent usvally raised new demands sud 
denly, which demands were always based upon direct. "Fuehrer Orders" and 
called for preferential and eeoatttous fulfillment. Very often the Arny 
Generee staff had not been informed of such plans at all. 
; The diffioulties with the Reichsfuehrer SS. grew with the progressive 
“: ; F activation of new $3-formations during and after the oun? of 1941. They 
7 reached & oLimax when, | during 1943, the Waffen~38 doubled the nusber of 


“te divisions in the field and its total personnel rose from 250,000 to 
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“about 500,000 (both figures ineluda replaceuent unite). that was the thas 
“een. the’ Chief of Amy Equipment end Commander of the Replacement Aray had 
a to rehabilitate by great effort the armies which had been lost in Stalin- 


{ered and in North Africa and was no longer ‘able to make ayadlable the per- 
“gonnel. and paterieL replacements necessary for covering the losses suffered 


From the standpoint of Aray organization this assembly of an "Amy be- 


. pide the Army could only be regarded as poor investment of personnel and 
a materiel. The Waffen-ss3 demanded especially good and selected replacements, 
: "extravagantly wasting personnel suited as commanders or subordinate comman=~ 

| ders. Although the WaffeneSS also accepted non-German volunteers to a 

. large extent and subsequently took over foreign units up to then activated 
by the aay (Chief of Anny tquipment and Commander of the Replacement Aray), 
oe large percentage of ite meabers remained German, and the nusber of replace P 
; sents required soon for. exceeded the number of actual volunteers. ; 


“the Yesult led firat to the use of elistaent methods strongly reminis- 


| gent of ‘iopresement' during the times of mercenary armies, but this repeat- 
; edly resulted in complaints to the Chief of Army quipment and Commander of 
| the Replacement Aray, when at length this method did not prodice the re- 
| quire replacements, draftees were also. assigned to the Wafien-ss. With 
i regard to materiel, the equipsont of $8 divisions which shot out of the 


ground like mshrooms was a heavy burden on the Chief of Army Equipment 


care and Commander of the Replacement Army, since he had to deduct this equip- 
| mont from what he urgently needed for the Army and received only in insuf- 
e  Aletent quantities. The sapere whether all the 55 activations really had Q 
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: : asked that these be Sreneuvted to him in writing through the Organizea- 
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‘prierity repeatedly led to serious differences of opinion, especially after 


| not be controlled by the Chief of Army Equipment and ‘Commander of the Replace- 
: addition, managed to obtain deliveries directly from the armament industry 
“Antolerable within any kind of systematic control, His protests led to 
: serious discord with the Reichsfuehrer SS without bringing about any fun- 


damental improvement. . 


: particularly reliable element of unqestioning loyalty toward him, not sub- | 
ject to the ties and influences of the old officer corps which he regarded 


the Chier of ‘Aya Zquipment and Commander: of the Replacement Army was no 
7 Jonger content with oral notification by the $5 of “Fushrer Orders" but - 


‘thonal Branch of the aray General Staff. 


“Worst of all was the fact that the Waffen-SS, in a manner which could 


; ment Army, undertook the developasnt of weapons and equipment, itself and, in . 2 


out. of its current production. Again and again tha Chief of Army Equipment . 


and Commander of the Replacement Army came across such doings which were 


hy 
a 


The determining factor was that Hitler always saw in the Waffen-Ss a 


os with growing distrust. Bosides, he was always ready to accept now divisions 


‘offered him. when the Reichsfushrer sS told him that he could activate 2 


‘certain mumber of units, Hitler agreed without considering that in the fink 
| ; analysis everything came out of one large pot whose contents simply no longer . oS + 


: _ mutfieed to make both ends met. Resistante on the part of the Chief of Amy 


; u Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army had no chénee of success and 


: served only to worsen his already weakened political position (cf. Chapter 12) 7 
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Us. The Attempt on the Fuehrer's Life on 20 J ty 194 
On 2 July 19h Oberst Graf von Stauffenberg carried out the well- 


‘known attempt on Hitler's life. stauffenberg had besn Chief of staff of the 
“General Amy Office since the fall of 1943. shortly before the attempt the 
: Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacemnt Army had switched 
him to Chief of his own staff. An attempt.to capture the government by 
stuee was part of the attempted assassination. The military head of this 
‘was Generel der Infanterie Olbricht, the Chief of the General army Office. 

| There is no room hare to treat the reasons and ths political consequences | 


of thie plot. The reasons mst be briefly indicated, however, for the fact 


_ that the attempt originated within the sphere of the Ghief of Army Equip- 


mont and Commander of the Replacement Army and that the man involved in its 


attempted realization were numbered among hie closest assistants. The prin pe 


cipal reason is no doubt that here the picture of Germany's real aituation 


“was recognizable with particular clearness. The adaissions and ideas which 


the Chief of Army Zquipment and Commander of the Keplacement Army had pre- . 


“pented in his great memorandif (cf. Chapter 9) were familiar to the men 
‘around him, They saw in their daily work how correct these facts had been, 


how the Pecepert for @ happy or even tolerable outcome of the war dwindled 


‘more and more, and how, from day to day, Germany's situation becama increas=- ii 
-dngly hopeless because of ite deficiencies dn personnel and materiel. They 
also saw how all endeavors to bring this te the attention of Hitler and to 


induce him to alter his policy had been fruitless. this probably explains 
why precisely here honest inner sonviatdan foseered the resolve to bring 
about a forcibly about-face in order to forestall the worst for Germany. 
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similar recognition of. the facte, of course, axisted elsewhere in the 


“highest military circles. There was the following adéitdonsl, factor in the 
. phere of the Chief of hvay gquipment: and Commander of the Replacement Arny, 
‘however. In the office of the Chief of Aray | Equipment and Commander of the 
Replacement Aray in perlin there existed the best opportunity to spin the 
: - “threads for the execution of euch a project. On the one hand it was the 
ae center af the Reich; on the other, it was ‘removed from the restricted at- 
mosphera of the Headquarters » This probably offers an explanation of why, 
among all. the persons involved, it was the aforementioned two who acted, | 


This has Little or nothing to do with the responsibilities and the poal- 


Cte ‘tion of the chief of Aray Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Aruy, 
“vitoh is borne out by the fact that there was no basic organizational change 
: after Ps) July. The incumbents mrely changed. Proven untrue was ‘the rumor 
spread by Nasi propaganda, after the abortive attempt to overthrow the regim - 

“that the agencies of the Chisf of Aray Equipment and Conmander of the Re- 
‘placement Army, primarily the General, Army Office, had withheld personnel 
“aa materiel on a large scale from the Field aArny in order to atrengthen the 

| ; | military force of the contpsyehore at home. eae ers and supplies were 
j always provided the Field Arny in full measure. The command mchanisn of 
; the Chief of Aray Equipment and Commander of the Replacemant Aray and the 

- mobilisation naasures prepared, in 1941. in the Replacemnt Army under the 
gods name maliuore' (for quite different purposes, of. Chapter 6) were - 
“merely used on 20 duly in the attenpt to seize power in the zone of the in- 
terkor by. ndlitery mess | 


me the Chief of anny eautpnent and Coomander ‘of the Replacement pray, 
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‘Goneraloberst Fromm, had not been initiated into a plans himself. The 
Gestapo investigation produced no evidence against hin whatever and ended 
"with his penne’: Thereupon he was placed before & special court and sen~- . 


“tenced to death because allegedly out of cowardice he had not immediately 
“taken rasolute countermeasures against the attempted putech. Ageneies of 


_ the Wehrmacht High Command had a deciaive hand in this play. fhe internal 


- causes for it are obvious from what has bes sald in Chapter 12. The sen- 
"tence “was executed by @ ‘firing squad. Any comment thereon would also oxosed 
‘the scope of this study. let, at only be pointed out again at this point 

: that the person of” Generaloberst Fromm is insolubly bound ‘up with the post 
‘of the Chief of Army Squipment and Commander of the Replacement Army. He 
‘nas its spiritual originator. In the years from 1939 to. 9h he impressed 
hie stamp upon it with the weight of his personality. file defeat in the 
Anbernal battle against the Wehrancht High Command and the Party also ex- 
. Angui.shed the significance of the post. With it vanish ad the last ronain- 


he 
one 


‘der of an independent Army High Command, subsequently nis functions and 
_Teaponsibilities 4 devolved partly on the $5, partly on ths ‘Webraacht High 
Command. This phase will be dealt with in the following chapters. . 


15. Assumption of the Fost, of Chief of amy sautpaont and Commander 
of the Replacement, Army by, the Beichsfuchror $9 


timedtately after the plot of 2 July “19hbsy Gensraloberst From 


: was relieved of his post as Chief of Aray Gquipmnt and Commnder of the Re- 
a : oe ‘placement Amy and the Reich atuehrer $8 wes named as his successor « with 
|) this a Party man and non-soldier for the first tim abtained an important 


as 
: 


i. mers Amy, was changed in accordance with the rank of. the new incumbent to 
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pést in. the Aymy High Command -- incidentally an almost logical develope: 


| “of the share and influence, inereasing along with the steadily growing nue | 
ber of 88 divisions, of the yaffen-3S within the fighting ground forcen, but 


at the sam time a blow to the officer corps. There had always been mmch- 
talk of 4 possible later fusion of the army and Waffen-58, the only point in 


5 ; doubt being whether the old soldierly standpoint of the officer corps or the 
: Party-bound, revolutionary attitade of the S$ would gain supremacy. 


2 ‘Now Hitler's mistrust of the officer corps forced the first step, & 
“step quite plainly in favor of the SS. The Office of the Chief of amy 

i Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army at that time was the agency 
“which, in addition to the Army Personnel Office, yhich. was already under 


= / Hitler's direct control, exercised the greatest influence on the internal 


~- gtrusture of the entire Army. It might be well to remark in passing that 


the influence of the Reichsfushrer SS on ths Army presently extended even 

; further through the Volks Grenadier Division newly conceived in 1944. The 
‘unite thus called, though parte of the Amy, were controlled in all aatters 
: concerning the internal behavior of the troops (disciplinary and sourt mat~ 
“ters, ideological education, in part even appointments of officers) by the 
“Reichafushrer $8 rather than the Army High Command, 

"ay view of the high position which Himiler held in the National soodal- 


. ist regime, the post of Chief of Army Equipmant and Commander of the Replace- | : 
| mant Army of course sould not continues to be assigned to the Chief of the 


Wehrmacht, High Command. It was now put under Hitler's direct ‘comand. In 
addition, shortly thereafter, the designation of Conmandar of the Replace~ 


ee” 
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. Replacesent Army when General. Fromm was in charges Notwithstanding all con= . 
"flict between the Chief of Army Equipmnt and Comender of the Replacement 


. tionship between Promn and Juettnor was always pleasant aven though the 


. “ways had show understanding ‘for the. interests of the Amy, had known how 
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‘Commander in Chief of the Replacement Army. 


In practice, Himmlor was not in a position to personally exarcise the 
functions of his new posi. in addition to his other responaibilities in the 


Party and in political spheres, especially since he goon becam » in addi~ 
“tdon to everything chee, Commander in Chief first of an Arny, then of an 
"army Group at the front — another example for the chaotic state of the 
commend in the last months of the war, — 


4s his permanent deputy as Chief of Army fquipment and Commander of 


the Replacement army Himmler immediately named 9S-Obergruppanfuehrer and 


General der Waffen-ss Juettner. From the standpoint of the Army this 


 ehodce could be thoroughly welcomed, for it meant that a man who, in his 
whole bearing, was more a soldier than a Party man assumed the practical 


exercies of the post. Obergruppenfushrer Juettner had long been the head 


of the SS Main Operational Department and was the organizer of the Weffen- 


$3 (ef. Chapter 13). As such he had essentially concerned himself only 
“with the military side of the Waffen-38 and possessed considerable Imowl- 


edge and experiance on the subject of Army organization and equipment. , 
Thus he could thoroughly be regarded ag an expert. He had been in:conatent. 
contact with the office of the Chief of Army Zqipment and Commander of the 


Amy and the Reichefushrer 53, as described above in, Chapter 13, the rela- 


latter naturally had to. represent the point of view of his master. He ale 


ont 
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‘to tum off many excessive demanda of the Reichsfuehrer and even after 2 
July did not conceal his admiration for General Fromm. | 


No organizational change within the sphere of the Chief of Army Equip- 
ment and Commander of the Replacemert, Army waa connected with the appoint— 


mont of Himmler. Obergruppenfushrer Juettner, as: Hinnlerts permanent deputy, ae 
: more or less assumed tha entire post and all the asaignments of Generaloberst 
‘From. Himmler did not take part in the armament activities at all. As Com . ss 
"pander in Chief of the Replacement Army his activities were essentially lim 
ited to the signing of court-mrtial sentences which this office had te ex- 
gute. Otherwise Obergruppenfuehrer Juettner tried to ward off all attempts 

on the part of Himmler to meddle with the affairs of the Chief of Army Bquip- 


ment and Commander of the Replacement: Army « Juettner clearly maintained the 


atandpoint of the Army and aid not shrink from violent controversies with 


his master. in the béginning he was successful. But in the course of time 


_ Himmler began to give orders directly to agencies. of the Replacement Arny 
without Juattner's knowledge > mostly for the purpose of preferentially aid- 
| ing the army or army group. commanded by himself (of. above). Against that | 


even Juettinar was powerless. A useful distribution bag the Field Army of the 


‘Replacement Army ‘resources, which were inadequate to begin with, was thereby — 
-yendered exceedingly difficult. 


Since Juttner, on the aher hand, could support his actions by the 
fact that they were executed on behalf of Himiler, the office of the Chief 
of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement, Army once egain gained 
a strong position toward the nonenllitery agencies. - Caly the manor in which 


the Speer Mindstry had sot up the armament program was he powerless to change. a 


ons, 


“matters of the Army. sis ue in gach questions in the Army High Command, 
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16s The Role Played by the Army Staff Within the jehrmcht High 
: Command. | . | 


To outline the final developnont of the Chief of Amy Equipment and | 


e . i Conmander of the Replacament Aray we mst go back once again to the tum of 
“tho year 19u-1942. After the dlamissal of Generalfeldmrschall von Brau- 
“obitsoh the Chief of the wehrmacht High Command was designated by Hitler aa | 
‘his etauaant deputy ag Conmander ain Chief of: the Army (ef. chapter 7) and 
| dn danuary 1942 a now post called "Chief of army staff within the Wehrmeht 
i “Hidgh Command was created, this Army Staff was initially intended toed. 
“the chief of the wehrmacht High Command in his now Amy functions and to 
represent the arny interests in the Wehraacht High Command the Chief of 


Army. Staff ‘prinarily had te brief the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Scumand: 


and the Army Commander in chief (Hitler) on all Army problems, to clarify : 
: points and eliminate friction, to facilitate and expedite important decisions, : 
” and conversely to bring opinions and intentions of Hitler regarding any phase = | ~ 
“ef the Aruy to the attention of ell agencies concerned, He had no command |. 
authority. General Buhle, up until then chief of the Organizations Branch of 
the Army General gtaff, an exceadingly apirited and energetic personality, | 
“was appointed chit of Arny Staff. | 


It did not take long until the Chief of the Anay staff, probably pri- 


"s marily due to the personality of the incumbent of. this post, outgrew the- 
acope of his responsibilities, originally only snforastional » and became 


an agency with an important influence over all organizational and armamant 


: oo 
5 : 


: “tdon and armament, had opposed one another, Now & third agency had been 
: _ interposed which, though bearing no roppenaibility, spoke a decisive word 
“0 4m al affaires 


“that the chief of Army staff could usually directly refer to the intentions, 


| High Command cama regularly to report. ‘his situation gave him an advantage 


; is mentioned only briefly in this connection (cf, Ghapter 2). » The represeli~ 
bi tative of the Army at the iahrneoht Righ Command in the end turned into an 
oat advocate of Wehrmacht High conmand plans at Aray headquarters. 


ef the Chief of arny state on the organizational work of the Chief of army 


a Amy office, p. 107 ££) Here we have to retrace oar steps once again to a 
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: the amy General, staff, a8 the requisitioning agonoy responsible for the 
-eonduct of operations, and the Chief of Arny gquipment ami Commnder of 


“the Replacement Army, a5 tha executive agency responsible for organiza~- 


The considerable influence of this third ageney resulted from the fact 


opinions, and orders of Hitler, to whom he and the Chief of the Wehrmacht 


: 4 over the Chief of Army | Zquipment and Commander of tha Replacement Army who, 
E at this time, was increasingly being kept away from Hitler by the Chief of 


the Webrmacht High Command (of. Chapters 7, 9, 21, and 12). The poaitdon as or 
aLosest adviser to the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command and the close con- -.. ‘ 


tact between the two agencies additionally served to prejudice the Chief of 
. “hemy Staff very such in favor of the ‘Wehraacht High Command. The impasse 
between fehraacht High Command and Army High Command Theater of Operations 


The decisive. step occurred with regard to armaments. (For the affects 
Equipment and Commander of the Replacenent Aray sea the study on the General 


certain extent in order to get a clear view of the interrelations. 


a : already been related above (Chapter 3) how it had opposed ‘peing assigned 


| oe as it was and had always strived for independence. fhe interposition of 
2 ; the office of the chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement 
- Aray between ut and the Army. Commander in Chief or the Army Gneral Staff 


and between it and the Armament Ministry was decidedly di aliked by the Ord~_ 
“nance Office, since it represented a filter preventing unimpeded passage of 


“| resulted when the intantiona of tha ordnance Office were riot what the Chief 
of Amy equipment. and Commander of the Replacesent Army considered necessary 
from the standpoint of troops siadpentts The Ordnance Office was powerless 


a ‘Coumender of the Replace nt Aray within the Army High Command. There was 
. yeasonable arguments in its favor, namely the conversion of the Arny Ord- 


“nance Office into a Wehrmacht Ordnance Office and its assignmant to the 


‘ Z for each of the three ehranoht branches involved uncoordinated and duplicated 
‘ ~ work and appointamtu in pany ways that would have. been avoided through the 
a ‘ostablishmnt of 8 single Wehrascht ordnance Office! o~ if audi an institutdon 


“ed been oreated from the beginning. Considering how matters had developsd . 
before and evan more uring the war, however, the Chief of ey Rquipment 
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The Orinancs Office had always been the black sheep of the office of 


. ‘the Chief of Army Rawipment and Commander of the Replacamnt, Army It has 


all wishes of the Ordnance Office. On many occasions differences of opinion 


to do anything against this aseignnent to ‘the Chief of Arniy. Squipment and 


: another way, However} by which it could free itself, a way which had many 


‘Welrmacht High Command. 


there is no doubt, that the simultaneous existe noe of. an ordnance office 


ectstlichoninimctet Me ASMM Vcd 62 SRI a AE is a SE REE Ee a ae 
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“tn the first place, the Luftwaffe and Navy would hardly be agreeable to 2 ey 


7 . “fusion of their ordnance offices with that of the Army into a Wehrmacht 


. Ordnance Office and, in the second place, in view of sie mom attitude of 


oe the Wehrmacht High Command and ites lack of authority over Luftwaffe and | 


Navy, the assignment of the Wehrmacht ordnance Office to the Wolras.obt 


High Command would always work to the detriment of the Amy regardless of 


rio 


- . whether the other Wehrmacht branches would fit themselves into such Wehr~ 
‘macht Ordnance Office or would retain their special ordnance offices in 
: addition. Ceneraloberst Fromm, for thesa reasons, knew how to prevent 


“such a development and initially was supported in this by the Chief of Amy 


stati. 


The Ordnance Office, on the other hand, in its endeavor to eliminate 


‘the chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army, found 


support to some extent from mother side, the Armament Ministry. To cer= 


tain cireles of this ministry the person and the office of the Chief of 


: Army Equipment. and ‘Commnder of the Replacement Army seamed a thorn in the 


ministry's side because he tried to oppose its one~sided programs. this 
battle and its detrimental consequences for the Chief of Army Bquipment 


and Commander of the Replacement Army have already psen described in 
: chapter i. the position of the chief of Army Zcuipment and Commander | 
; of the Replacement Army toward the Arranent Minietry was now further 
weakened by the Chief of Army’ stetf! s by~passing hin, establishing & close, 
_ ‘irect contact with the jonanent Ministry, and negotiating directly with it. 
with that he followed the policies of Hitler. | 


| Thus the Chict of Amy: Nquipment. and Commander of the Replacement Ary 
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‘was put unler fire fran all cides. ‘The fact that no Tehrmacht solution wes 
“adopted, and that even the Chief of the Welrmacht High Command rejected such 
a solution 88 late as LIAL, mst, probably be ascribed to the fact that the. 
“pan moet suited to head a iiehraacht Equipment Office, which it then would 
“heve been necessary to eateblish, undoubtedly would have. been the Chist of 

: Army Equipmsnt and Commander of the Replacement Army, Gemayaloberat Fromm, 

a in other words, precisely the man one wanted to eliminate, Here the cat bit 
: into its own. tall. ~~ Officially there was no change in the position of the 
Chief of army Baud pment and Gonmander of the Replacement Ary but in prac= 
a tice a . method was applied which eliminated him (cf. Chapter 11). : 
7 In addition to the undoubtedly justified charge that the three Wehrmacht © 
: branches in armament matters worked a sees ‘and in ere even 
ec one another with resultant ceases dasa labor and paresauel 


“Anvolvements, a particular stumbling block proved to be the Ordnance In- 

‘spectorate and its subordinete agencies (equipment offices, ammunition de- iy 

“sate and the like), all belonging to the General Army Office. ‘This organiza Me 

" tdon and its responsibilities have been desoribed in the s tudy on the General ie * 
Army Office, but somo further information concerning it sms be given here. . 


Originally -- in tthe tines of the Reiehswehr — the Ordnsnes Inspectorate . 


“pelonged to the Ordnance Office. About 1933 it was taken out of the latter 


and assigned to the General, Army Office. The Ordnance Office was to direct 


the davelopment and procuremsnt of weapons, anmuni.tdon and equipment. with ins 
the acceptance of, new production from industry its task was completed. Ad~ | 
ninistration, storage ’ distribution and issuance were matters of the agency 
responsible for organization ~~ and that was the General Army Office. This - 


ant, 
i i 
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“office hed to be able to issue the materiel resources necessary for the | | 
' aecomplishsent of ite mission, just as it was able to assign the personnel 
“yesources. It caused useless difficulties if the General. Army Office de- 
" pended on snother office for its requisitions. This standpoint was clear~ 
Po upheld by the Chief of Army Equipmnt and Commander of the Replacement 
Aray, and he repudiated all attempts on the part of the. Ordnance Office to 
: “have the Ordnance Inspectorate assigned to it once agains The standpoint 
‘of the Chief of Amy aquipmant ani Commander of the Replacement Army here 
must be regarded as absolutely correct. Whoover wighes to build a house 
: _ mat be able to utilize his building material himself though someons else 
may procure it. In the practical work during the years of the build-up of 
“the Army and daring the war the attachment of the Ordnance eee to 

“the General. Aray Office proved most effective. 
But the Ordnance Inspectorate was not only a pure adminiatrative and 
“aistribution organization. Rather it prepared the weapons furnished by in~ 


dustry ami accepted by the Ordnance Office for uge in the field, in some in+ 
‘gtances asaubled them from the furnished parts, fired the test rounds, and 
‘provided them with the accessories and spare parts necessary for use by the - 


“4 
i 


Psa! 


troops. In the ammnition depote it tested the ammnition and made it 
‘ready for use. 
These functions now were gubijocted to crossfire. The Ordnance Office 
considered these activities as part of procurement ’ henes. as in its sector. 
The Armament Ministry felt interfered with and raised the charge that per- 
sonnel. and labor were being wasted, walle industry could do these things ee 
mach better (although industry itself actively opposed doing them). Principal : , 
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a 


- “charges ware again and again leveled against the Ordnance Inspectorate, the 
: Chief of Army Equipment. and Commander of the Replacement Army, and the Army 
a in general because of the delay. . | 


j a solutions are possible to these questions, and I am far from claiming thet 
- ‘the existing distribution of tasks was the absolutely best ona. Develop- 
| ments in ‘Germany, however, wore the cause. Individual attempts to alter it 
. during the war produced considerable drawbacks which tha outsider perhaps 
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“annoyance, however, sprang from the fact that the Armament Ministry always * 
“eported the. figures of industrial output to Hitler immediately and that 
the latter then gained the false impression that these quantities were : 
: ready for immediate employment, if it then . turned aut that such was nob : 
_ "the case but that the weapons first ran through the equipment offices (simply - 7 
"” “pecause previously they were not usable in the field at all) the most violent 2 


° 


it is impossible here to discuss all.the details. Ne doubf several 


a : A did not at all realize as auch. ‘The Armment Ministry, for example, tried 
“to have en industrial firm make guns ready for field employment down to the 


last monkey wrench, It transferred the entire production of accessories 
there with the result that all eans ‘produces elsewhere could no longer be 


fitted out. The equalizing work of the Ordnance Inspectorate was lacking. 
“Incidentally, -on=the-spot examinations by mixed commissions repeatedly - 
‘brought to light the fact that the aganates of the Ordnance Inspectorate, 
| ‘oming to their good organization, actually worked with a minimm of effort 


attained nowhere: ales. ‘Remabrance of the once-raiged charges of delay as ae 
ard. excessive labor expenditure: rensined, however, especially in the minds o 


of all agencies that did not have 80 y Aaourate a view of tha ‘actual conditions 


om, 
i ; 


a ‘mange Office. 


| mont with at least same degree of clearness and lucidity _ the scope of a 
. brief treatment in itself attests to the. intricacy of the problems involved. 


= to the frontiers of the Reich and inte German territory and the increasingly 


mare and more and when the fact became obvious to th Chief of Aray Bquipmont . a 
2 “aad Commander of the Replacement Aray through ths continual crumbling of pro~ 
| -duotion that the end would come in the spring of 1945, the Chief of the Army. 
s General Staff and the Armament, Ministry felt able to effect an nprovenont 
9 808. again through new organizational changes. 


os | an this capacity, was attached directly to Hitler. In conjunction therewith 
| ‘the reorganizstion, of ths Aray Oninance Office as dolrancht Ordnance Office 
vas ordered on: 15 damary 19h5« (ror more details see the study on the Ammg 


i Shes did not becone nore than the old one had been, for the ordnance offices 


of Laftwatte and avy romained in operation under thes respective High command 
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- as. did the Chief of Army Zquipment and Commander of the Replacement AE 
one ne of these was the Chief of the Army Geferal staff, who completely up- 
“held the standpoint of the Armament Ministry and in part also of the Ord- 


the digficulty of presenting all such questions with regard to arma 


When, as & result of thé war situation (the advance of the eneny armies 


oppressive enemy aly superiority), Germany's stecks of materiel dwindled 


On 7 January 1945, the post of Chief of Army zquipment ¥hich aiuto: 5 1939 


“hed been combined with. the Commander of the Replacezent Army was disbanded 
‘by decree of Hitler — without previously consulting the Chiat of Amy Bauip- 
| nent and Commander of the Replaceaent Army and to the surprise of Himmler 

binselt. ‘The duties of this post were entrusted to the Chief of staff, who, 


Ordnance office by General der artilleric leeb, p. 15 ff.) Yet the ma of 
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a Parts, of the ecopmont orgenination (the entare samnition f1e14) were ate . 
tached to the. vehraaoht Oininance Office, the Aray plants of the equipment 

; “cegntcation tured over to the tgare” of the Armament, Ministry. on 8 | 

<AprAh 1945, the Army statt was combined with the Wehrmacht Ordnance otties. 

; the Chief of the aeag General, staff recedved the designation "Chief of 


viehrmacht, Baudpoont « and was, henceforth to be responsible, Yor the entire 

. procurement of aamunition and the control of war production. - 7 

| _ To summarize briefly, @ solution that was perhaps: correct in principle 

c | was put into effect overhaatily and one-sidedly with regard to the Army ab 
ee _8 time when everything was ‘beyond salvation. A tangle enaued which could 


s ‘not be resolved. Only the personal. contact of a few old and experienced 
-_ individuals in the various agencies made cooperation in the accustomed 
‘manner possible. The Army's organizatdonal set-up had been amashed, that 
of the Wehrmacht never evolved. The Luftwaffe: and the Navy did not care 


about at and did as they: saw fit. 
| | that wae the ond of the Chief of Aray Equipment. 


17» eC se 
| Thus from the post of Chief of Arny 2quipmant and. Commander in 
os chief of tha Replacement Aray was left -- for 4 few more months -- the Com 
“pander in Chief of the Replacemat Amny. the reaponsibilities of the post 
on) continued | to be ‘performed by Obergruppenfuehrer Juettner ‘as parmanent re~ 
. : presentative of Himmler. Hew. activations j rehabilitation, supply of veplace~ ’ ' 


manta proceeded as before. A new, problem had onarged, however, vhen the 


, Brewed operations began to cover the zone of the interior, which until then 
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“had bsen the” zone of jurdadietdon of the Commander in Chis’ of the Beplace- 


es = mont Army. According te hitherto customary ailitery concepts avery with- 


“@rawal of the Army would have. bad to be follawad. by a rendjustabnt, in 
obs ccordance vith the situation, of the borders between the ‘tone of interior 
= the sphere of the Conmandor in Chief of the Replaconsnt Amy —- and the 

i * gone of! operations we the ephere of the Field Araiy s That ‘was done neither 

| an this form nor at the right tins. — 

. = ae higher headquarters one ‘shrank at first, . for: propoganda purposes, 
from clearly admitting the steadily worsening sttuntign and gave as @ reagon 
: that the population should as long as possible be gaved from tthe iamsdiate 


ve exigency of land warfare." | ‘This was an absolute fallacy, for. the facts 


_ Yemained: uncharged. ‘then the matter - was’ ‘gettled in a wonner which no longer 7 
“recognized a‘ none of operations dn the old sense (the. entire exeautive auther= 
-Aty Lying in the hands. of the army commanders). uedntenanse of national so¥- 
ereignty and, all. pdninistrative functions up to: the front Anes remained re- 
“sponsibilitdes of the Gauleiters and Reich defense commissioners ami were te 
eg “be performed in accordance with directives from the pirestor of the Party. 
‘chancellery (Bormann) or the Reich Minister of the Interior (Himmler). Only. . 
‘an a combat, gone ® with a depth of about twenty kilontora did the Wehrmacht 
; Ahave. command euthorkty, over the - agetiates of the Gauleiters and Reich defense 
| eeunetoners. ee rane i 

| 7 “Ror the cui atstorentiation map made within Gonmn terbitory be- 
x “tween the naone of jurdediotion of the ‘theiter commndera din chief® and aa 
| neon of jurtedietion of the Comnaider in Chief of. the Replacement army. " 
This ruling 4 did not aire aby contern ‘the Coumander in Ghia ‘of the ‘Replacement 
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: Aray because he had never had executive authority in the zane of the interior. 3 

. : It oti did concern him after all, since the influence of Gauleiters and 
oy Reich. defense commissioners had been substantially strengthened through it 

— and they ventured more and more to interfere with even purely military 


matters. (ef. Chapter 12). 
the joining of the wehmnacht High Command Theaters Vest and south — 


J that of the Rast toward the rear on German territory was not exactly con- 
ducive. either to clarification of conditions. In the midst of all this 
| * Himler, as “CommiseLoner of the Fushrer for the Organization of National 


co Resistance in the Bast," issued his directives to the Gauleitersa. In this 
increasing command chaos the Comuander in Chief of the Replacement Aray 

| finally retained only the task of dispatching to the Fisld Army whatever 
replacements became available or continually combining them into new divi- 
| be elon. This ponedbility aleo decreased from day to day sines, due to the 
i 


a development. of the situation, replacement and training troops were involun- 
a tarily drawn into equbat, mostly through direct cooperation of field head~ 

2 quarters with Wehrkrels headquarters » Since no clear directives were 

‘ : desued in time from above, the subordinate agencies acted on their om. 

‘ : The Comender in Chief of the Replacement Army could only sanction later 


“ what. hed happened or simply Sgcept it as faib accompli. 

| In April 1945, everything hastened toward the debacle. On 17 April 

s Hitler ordered ‘the fomation of tro commind outposts aince the situation 
_ no longer allowed a contra management of operations. Accordingly » the 


“post, of the Conmanier din Ohtet of the Replacesent Aray also divided itself, 


rain 


On 16 spri the chit of staff, together with one part, went southward where — oy 
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‘ha Joined the Operations staff “BY of the Wehrascht High Command, while i” 
"Quer gruppen fuehrer Justiner, with the remaining part, stayed with the 
"Operations staff an in the north. On 26 April 1945, the Aray General | 
stat was attached to the wehraacht High Command which thereby assumed 
“the over-all command. On 27 April the diebandment of the post of Con- 
_mander in Chief of the Replacemnt Aray was ordered because there was. | 

| practioally: no mre Replacement Army to command. The remnants of the ee. 
were merged with the Operations staffs "A" and "B" of the Wehrmacht High - 
Commands _ When Germany surrendered there was no longer a Commander in 
Chief of the Raplacsment Amy. 


ment Army, a8 ib. existed in World War II, was ‘somathing that had not axiated 


asi Uw cebean gay an tite tlnae abd; Co tek ba know), does not exist in 


“the Chief of Army Zquipsent and Commander of the Replaconent Army are com 
; arene te those of a War Winister or Army Minister, in the form in which 
thi office existed in the old World War I German Army aud which still 


existe today in many other countries, The comparison ig not entirely cor- 
| rect, however. “the purely ministerial functions in the German Army of World 
i tas I were exercised by the Wehrmacht High Command ; the Chief of Army 


Pomme 
; t 
i 
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wb 
Conclusion 


By Generalna jor Hellmth REINHARDT ae 


‘the poaitiion of chiet of Army Bquipment and Commander of the Replace~ 


this form in the armies of other countries. Many of the responsibilities of 


- Hquipment and Commender of the Replacement Army had only to insure their 
: _ execution within the Army and represented Amy interests only in dealings 
 wMth the Wehrmacht igh Command and not, as in the case of a minister, with 
7 ‘ the government. on tho other hand the Chief of Arny zquipment and Commander 
_ 0f the Replacement Aray had full command authority toward a part of the Amy 


(the Replacenent avag) ; whieh Ae not usually connacted with the position of 


. 8 minister, : 


In. Seotdons A and B of this a one will find a description of how 


; : the ‘basis for a conb ination of organizational and armanant fanctions in the 
, Any High Comaand. reaulted from the development of the top-level organiza~ 
ton of the German Wehrmacht and the German Army and why and in what form 


ar 


ae “in conjunetiion with thee three studies can 4 fairly complete view be had 
of the whole responsibility sphere of the Chief of Amy Equipsent and Con 


. a shows, on the one hand, the modus operandi of the Chief. of Amy %quipmant 
“and ‘Comeander of the Replacement Army and, on the. other, the developments 


Equipment and comender of the Replacement Army and the ‘ofganization and 
‘responsibilities of the elements of the Army High comand: ‘under his con=- 
. ‘trol have been outlined. Indi epansebile supploments to this section are 
Vehe special studios on the three large offices in the amny High Command 
under the control of the chief of. Army Bquiprent and Comander of the Re- 
placonont Army’ tthe General Amy Office in the Army High Command under 


the Chief of pen nandpaant and Commander. of the Replacement Army" by Gene- 
tor Aptitlerie pail. lesb and "The Re sponeibilities of the Aray High comand 


“thnoeh organization, Responsibilities, ami Modus Oparandi of the Army Ad~ | 


| mobiLization in 1939. 


In Section ¢ the responsibilities and authority of the Chief of Aray 


ana jor HeLimth. Reinhardt, ‘Phe Arniy Ordnance office 1938-1945" ‘by Gensral — 
in the control of Home ‘Resources fr the Supply of the Army (Demonstrated 


nintetration Office) ' a by General der Artillerie Herbert Osterkamp. Only 


| - manor of the Replacement ARTY « 


"Section D ‘Prosents the ‘mnetion of the chief of Army Zquipment ami Com 


sander a the Replacemont hey during the war's with the aid of examples it 


through which the position and importance of the Chief of Army Equipment 


and Comander of the Replacement Aray rose in the first two war years until 


they reached their climax about 1941. It likewise shows how, from the turn 
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a ach combination waa propared £ for the event of war and put into effect upon 


4 


: shortly before the surrender because of the development of the war situa 
: ‘ tons, 


wander of the Replacement Arsy contains an abundance of interesting’ and 


é + essential questions of Army orgenisation, Amny sontneint, and wartime top- 
: es level organization. Cnly a part of these could be dealt with in som de 
: 2 tail in this and the three supplementary etudies; many have only hess in- 
_ dhoated,, while a large part, especially those conserning epocial subjects, 
: have: ‘had to be left unmentdoned in order to prevent this study from becom 


to the most inportant questions of the wartine top-level organization, ques= 


a of arn Bquipnent and Commander of the Replacement Army and which mat be 


- of £19, | hie Anfluence first gradually decreased and how from garly 1942 - 
| i on, he wos. divested of hie rosponsibilities one after the other until, in 

the beginning of 1945, only the reaponsibilities of the Comuender in chief 
- of the Replaconont Army were left him,. which post. was abolished altogether 


‘the whole histery and function of the Chief of army icatieais and Com  - 


ing t00 voluminous and cunberaome. the threads of the miltifarious pro- 


vilaan with which the Chief of aray gquiprsent and Comender of the Replace 
‘ment aray hed to concern himself vere long and intrhoate, 


I now intend, at the end of the atudy, to select. a tow problems and . 


ae each to a short critical examination, but the choice will be limited 


tions. which: stretch Like a red thread through the whole history of the Chief 


solved by all armed forces. ‘These problems are as followas 
i. ‘Relations between Armed Forces command. and Aroy command. 
- pdstrtbutdon of responsibilities within the amay command. 
a pam of. Arag and Armed Forces in the gone of the interior. 
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; = he Participation of non-military top aevernimanit agencies in the a 
control of armansnt. 7 7 - _ 

5. Influence of political parties on the anes 

6. Inportense of individuals in the top-level. orgehization. 


Under any conditions, tne sciatione of these questions are @ result of 


historical development and can only. be understood on: ‘such a basis. YultapLe = 


'” golutdons are possible and, depending upon conditions, one or the other may 


produce greater advantage. Thus, the solutions chosen in Germany can be 
judged only on the basis of the development of the German Wehrmacht prior 


to World War II, Nevertheless, the merciless struggle during almost gic 
; years of war has distinctly brought out the strengths and. weaknesses of the 
. solutions adopted, and the experience gained in the process acquires posal 


ance for all who have to cope with these problems, 

; + Naturally no exhaustive discourse on these problems ean be expected in 
(>. this section which is solely @ conclusion to the present study on the Chief 
| of Ara Equipmsnt and Gonmander of tha Replacestnt Army in the High Command 
of the German Army during World War II. Only a brief exanination from tha 

viewpoint of their effect on the position and function of the Chief of Army 
Bquipment and Commander of the Replacement Army will be given in the follow~ 
ing. | | 

1. Relations Between Armed Forces Gommind and Army Command 
. ; | During the reconstruction of the Gorman Wehrmacht before World Wer 
C) : : | | iI a strict, centralised command of the Wehruncht wes decided against in 

: favor of vedo-spread independence for each of the three vebrnacht branches, 


it el diligent 


. . widich he responsibly handled for the entire Wehrmacht eceeeitae to exclu- 
a aive directives from the Wehraacht High Command (military. recruitment, r 
‘motor transportation, rations, and 80 forth). the disadvantages of this 


_ 2 solution became evident in the fhret years of war. 


Te pauper in ite war potential, both with respect to personnel and to materiel. 


oS however paradoxica) this aay sound - — ae thereby actually, prevented a strong, 
unified Wehrmacht comand, ry Phanosonen that repeated iteolf after Hitler's 
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Aray, ‘Wavy and Luftwaffe. - Section A of this study deals at greater length 
with this point. The result. was a competitive struggle among the three 


Wehrascht branches in many matters, » Which, in the sphere | of ths Chief of 


Anny ‘eaudpment, and. Cosmander of the Replacement: Army, chiefly affected the 


ormunnt field. ‘Another result wag that among. the acslgnments of the’ Chief 


of ary taudpaent and Commander of the Replacement Arny there were. some 


Beyond some advantages it may have, such a3 the invigorating effect 


of free competition, it is no solution for a paupere Yet Germany was a 


In ghd at the. latest this faot becama more and more apparent. The entire 


activity of the Chief of Army ‘Bquipment and Commander of the Replacement 


Army was decisively affected by the ‘eonstantiy increasing shortage of all 


eateonnél and materiel resources. There can be no doubt that a sharply cen~ 


tralized Wohrnacht command would certainly have been capable of more econom- 
ical. nanagemsnt. ‘The prowar decision, however, had led to a wealsening of the 
influence of the Wehrmacht High Command a. thus alequalifying it, built and 


ac manned on the basis of this decision, for the exercise of strict command over ; 
the eatire Wehrmacht» Ben, the fact that Hitler, the absolute dictator, set- 


ed as ‘Supreme Comma der of the Wehrmacht changed nothinge On the contrary ml 
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ae assumption of command over the Arny. | 


Thies Latter measure also weakened the pasted of the Ayny High Commend 
to puch an extent (cf. Section D, Chapter 7) that a trend toward a shift of 
power to the Wehroacht Righ. Comend began to grow in strength. This: brought 
“the Ghiet ef army Squipment: and Commander of the Replacement Amy into a 
pronounced dilemma. n the one hand he saw inherent dangar for the Army in 
“the fact that these shifts wuld be undertiken one-sidedly at the expense 
: of the Army and would deat sively weaken the position of the Army in rela~ 
‘tions with the Wehrmacht branches. But, on the other hand he was fully 
oe aware of the advantages of a strong, Senirelsner Wehrmacht command end was 
‘ : in favor of them. Actually it could o: only make things easier for him if he 
: . ! were ‘relieved of the always difficult and trying internal battles with the 
Luftwaffe and Navy and if the Wehrmacht High Command then had to fight them 
me _ ain his stead. Consequently he put up only half-hearted . eyes euanees: since 
. : “he found no support from sbovs == his superior being sioultaneoucly tha 
a - : “Chiet of the Wehrmacht High Command -- the development of events after 
4 194AH19AB shows a tranafer of one assignment after another from the hands 
_of the Chief of Amy Equipment and Comender of the Replacemnt Army to 
those of the Wehrmacht High Command. | 


In retrospect one can. aay that the war has shown that pavid cdlexiy with 
_ regard to armament | a trong Wehrmacht commend would undoubtedly have been 
pore advantageous. After the entire ‘commend structure had been based on the 
ie _ decision. favoring the individual Wehrmacht branches, however’, the transfer 
C) jer individual, fimotions to the Hehraacht High Command, much as were unter- 
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nob yield any phase of their independence. 


a mend wae unable to replace them soon with sons thing equivalent. It would 


ty : _ proved a happy, one. The basic combination of all funetions not immediately 


. for the conduct of operations on the one hand and the organization, adninie- 
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Ammy,. could bring no basic improvement. The position of the teh macht 

ae Command wes not strengthened thereby, put, that of the Army High Con= 
mand ‘was decisively woakened, vhile the other two wenn prammiee. ad 


‘Bffictent organizations were ruptured although the iehenacht High Come 


‘ “have been necessary to build a completely new Wehrmacht High Commnd, strong 


a and really equal to its tasks ~- & measure which probably. Mould not have 
- been practicable at all during the war. False decisions go profound in 


- natiure, when made in prewar times, are rarely susceptible of correction 


: during a war. hen correction 41s impossible it ig better bo let the appa= 
- Patus: run a9 it is. ond got the best out of it than to undertake imperfect, 
phased half -neasures which cause confusion and damage rather than a 


nad ted 


2. Distribution, of Responsibilities Within the Amy Commmd 
: within the German Army High Command the distribution of responsibil- 


“itdes as prepared for the evant of war ani carried out upon mobilization 


connacted with the conduct of operatdons » the soparation | of responsibility 


i "tration and armasent on the other, proved very efficacious. The Army Per= 
sonnel office » with ate precisaly delineated tasks aa. the agency handling all 
oftioer matters, stood as thind tep agency beside the anay Generel. staff and 


t 


.. in Chief for the entire field of organization, aduintatration and armament, 
| and that the arny Commander in chiez no longer was obliged, as he had been - 

a dn the peacetine dpeantnation of the Army High Command, to personally co- 

. os = ordinate the activities of the offices engaged in these ‘incttons. 


. not before the final appointment of Gemral Fromm as Ghief of Army Equip- 
* ment and Commander of the Replacement Army in the beginning of 1940 that 
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no bearing ‘upon the present seciaepat ens The decisive point was that, 


through the establishmnt of the Chief of Aray Equipment and Commander of 
the Replacement Army, only one agency was responsible to Ake Army Commender 


. It Was essential for the Chief of Army Bquipment and CGonmender of the 
Replacement Army that he had equality with the Chief of the Army General 
Staff and could represent his opinions and conceptions in 4 Like manner 
(or. Section B). A certain initial period was indeed: necessary; it was 


this post gained ite full importance .. this initiated the period during 


which the ArmyHigh Command was at its beet, a period which ended abrupt- 


ly with the relief of Foldmarschall von Brauchitsch and Hitler's assumption 


of command over the Army 

Although the various components of the Arny High Command remained in 
existence in their old fom, the unity of the High Command had been ruptured 
by the new arrangenent. Now the unified headquarters, with ite elements 


under one head and enjoying. equal rights, no longer existed, but what was 
_ left were basically only the various elements unier the control of different 


superiora and essentially dependent upon mutual ard trusted cooperation to 
keep the me chaniee running « (Gf. | section D, Chapter 7 and the study on the 
General. Aray Office, Part rit.) “the fact that the nechanian kept on running 


ate, 
- 


general. start officers, m nen whose common and identically | oriented educatdion 
. and training guaranteed work according to identical principles. The organi- 


‘gation of the supreme command had becom: unbelievably bad. 


had to lead to deep-rooted friction, and considerable tact and mtual good 
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though much sand was throm among. the guerre is good evidence of ‘the. uxier= — 


standing work on the part of all agencies which always. kept the interests 

of the yhole in mind. It now. proved: valuable | ‘that. the: moat important posts 
within the sphere of influence of the Chief. of Avay, toutpment and Conmander 
of the Replacem nt Army had been filled with. well. qualified and experienced 


A further complication in the organization end the diatribution of re- 


consi bilities of the Army High Command -~ which no. longer consisted of any- 


. “thing but individual elements anyhow — was ‘the creation of the post of In- 
ae apector General of Panzer Troops in 1943. He received equal. authority with 
the Army General stati, the Chief of Aray fquipment. and: Commander of the 

Replacenent Army and the Amy Personnel. Office, thus. constituting a fourth 

_ ganeral post. Aa a man responaible fora sinaie: arm he cortainly did much 
eh) for dts benefit. But he did not fit organically into the pattern. of the 

High Commands perhaps one may say that he suddenly: brought a vertical Lins 


‘ 4nto the horizontal stratification and thus ‘caused a fracture. He received 


extensive authority in almost ali matters, but averyahere only for the 
armored troops. ‘Thus he necessarily collided within. the office of the 


Chief of Army Squipment and Conan dor of the neplacement amy with all 
‘agenedes handling the sam matters for all arms. It is: obvious that this 


will was required to repeatedly straighten things out. and pave the way for 
reasonable cooperation. — “Without any Antention. of depreciating the nerits 
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; 7 Of the Inspector General and his post with regard to the promotion and the 


wo 


ae strongthening of the armored troops, it must be said from the stanipoint of 
the chief of Axay ‘Hquipmant and Commander of the Replacement Arny that the 
7 creation of this new Nr post was an organisational aistake, insofar as the ex~ 
tensive authority. was concerned, which was not. a with ths reat of 
: the structure of the High Command. 
: ‘this chapter mast not be ended without having touched on the sapien 


08 training. Before the war there was no post in the Army High Command. which 
aad ; uniforaly handled training. The Arms y Inspeotars and inseeutorates each han~- 


lad. the training of their reepective arms, while the Army General staff han~ 
e dled the training in conmand and combat of combined arms. The reason for : 
thig arrangement may well have been the fact that in peacetime the training, , 
as main task of the field units, was the special responsibility of th.unit — 
" commanders and, in the ease of the High Command, logically that. of the Com - 
Me mander in Chief himself. Hence the Army Commander in Ghiet directly con- 
( ) _ trolled the Arny Inspectors. That this solution was nob entirely eatisfac~ 


S tory is revealed by the thought given by the army High Command, even before a8 
_ the war and in the first war years, to the establishment of. a post in the High a 

“conaand responsible for the entire training according to peacetime standards. 
vA final result has never been forthcoming, 

: During the. war tactical and operational command rathér than training 

z becam the main task for the comanders up to the Army Commander in Chief. 
7 Only in the Replacement Army did training remain a principal task. - Aecord- 
( ae dangly, the Arms Inspestors were. assigned to the Commander of the Replacensnt 
~ Aen and their * functions ‘Umited te the Replacement Amy (oz. Section C-VII). 


pe 


= ing was limited to a oubsection of his sages SN each Waseem haa 


~ do end had done in peacetime, This was on the one hand due to his being 
already. very heavily burdaned with all organizational, aduinistrative ant 
apmament affairs; on the other hand it was due to his personality. although 


. of training in the Replacement amy with that of the Fisld Amy was attempted 
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 @raiming affairs of the Field Army were handled in the Training Branch of 


the Army General start. After ths beginning of the war, the Arms Gewrals 
with the Army Coewander in Chief (later with the Chief of Arny General 
staff) were added as represamatives of their respective arms in the Field 
Army (counterparts to the Arms Inspectors ‘of the Replaconent Amy)» | 
Under the Comander of the Replacement Mas uniform handling. of train= 


wan insufficient to met requiremnts. Tho Chief of Army "quipmert and Com- 


mender of the Replstanment Ary himself was not in 4 position to attend pare 
gonally te training +o the same degree ag unit comunders. had been able to 


he was personally convinced of the importance of training. and always endeav~ 5 


ored to make fall allowances for it in an organizatdonal respect (tim0, aids, 92> 


and the liks), General Fromm had neither thorough experience nor’ a particular %. 
“4nterest in its practical exarcise. ¢ 


Not quite without pressure from outeide, this ded to the establishmont 
of a top agency for training under the control ef the Chief of Army Equip~ 
ment and Cosuender of the Replacement Aray, the "Chief of Training in the 


Replacement army" (of, Section C-IX). With this step an arrangensnt had been es 
-— Anatituted that differed fundanentally from arrangensnts’ hitherto customary 
din the Army High Command, but which, however, was fully equal to wartims re- 


quiremnte, at least within the sphere of the Replacesont Aray. Coordination i 
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ae endeavor on the part of the Arms Generals with the chief of axay Genoral ‘tact 
to acquire influence over the Replacement Army too, however , led ‘to a ‘vetro~ | 


h , Generale in the Army High comand," “achieved the approximate position and 
: authority of peacetime Aras Inspectors. The decisive elsient- of the peace 


~ who personally oocupted himself intensively with training problems, Hitler, 
: the then Aray Commander in Chief, regarded. military training as absolutely 


were subject to a double subordination, to the Chisf of the Army General 


“Staff for the Field Army, and to the Commander in Chief of the Replacement 
| aray for the Replacement Army» Thus what should have been the very pur 


Pa . effective. 


‘ment and Commander of the Replacement Aruy in the wavtins top-level, organisa 


7 satisfactory solution was note found. 
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by close contact between the Chief of Training in the Replacomant Amy, the 
Training Brench of the Army General. Staff and the Arms Generals with the Chief 
of aeay Generel Staff. 

From the standpoint of the Chief of Army: Bquipment and Commander of the. 
Replacement Army thie solution was the best one, posadble. ‘during the var. The 


eresaive development after the departure of General Proms While the post of 
chief of Training was now diabanded, tha Arms Generals, now termed Harms 


time organization was abeont 5 however, namely the Army Commander in Chic, 


useless. Hence the Aray Generals had not been asaigned +6 him directly but 


pose of: the reorganization, a unified control of training, had not been 
achieved. The collapse came before the reorganization could become really 


In sunmary it can be eaid that the oreatidn of the chies of Amy Bquip=- 


tion of the Army proved excellant in the fields of organization, administra 
tion and armament. In the very inportant field of training a completely 
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the standpoint of Army organization, “Ina manner which met be called al- 
| nant Adeal, it enabled the Chief of Aray zquipment and Commander of the Re= 
: : placensnt Army to make all forces and means of the Replacenent Army avail~ 
ee . able. to the greatest possible degree for the constant reinforcenent and 

: maintenance of the striking power of the Field Amy. 


i nevertheless always be able, Ath the means of modern warfare, to slao 
| garry the war into the sone of the interior (through aix raids, parachu- 
tists, airborne operations). The troops in the sons of the interior, and 


| against such nyertical attacks in addition to performing their replace- 


German expression, tHeinatiriegegebiot® (home war zone) which was not used . 


explained by the weak position of the Wehrmacht High Command (cf. Chapter 1). . 
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3. Command of Atay and Armed Forces in the Zone of the Interior 
; The conbinatdon of the functions of the Chief of Amy Bquipasnt 


with those of the Commander of the Replacement Army, in other words, ‘the 
combination of the funetions in the High Command with the axercise of com 


mand authority over the Replacement Aray, had very great adventages from 


And yet the practicality of this solution mist be qualified. ven 
when a. country suceseds, as Germany ‘did up, to the last year of this war, 
in conducting ground operations outaide of her frontiers, the eneny will 


that includes the troops of all branches of the arsed forces, mst there- 
fore alwaye be ready and. able to put up passive and active resistance’ 


mont. and training dutles. The eituation was properly recognized by the 


to describes the sone of the Anterior. A unified command for defensive 
conbat was not established. But this term is as far as one went. This is 


ere 
ee, an 
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- gines. Hehraacht High Command ‘Theatera of Operations were created any~ Me 


how), however, the first Wehrmacht High Conmnd Theater Should have been the 


- gone of the interior. and if in accordance with the experiance gained in 
oe word war II, one ie inolined to favor a strong centralized vehraa.cht, ‘Com 
mand, ‘the almost inevitable result is the establishment of a ncomander in 


ontet of the: Home Wehrmacht. 
, “Then the Chief of ‘Axay Bquipaont “will have been euperseded by a chief 
ae Wehrmacht ' Bqudpmant. thether the latter should, at tha oa tin, ‘pe. 
the Conander dn chief. of the Home. Wehrmacht appears very ‘doubtful, Those 
two sectors in which the combination of Chief of Aeny I Bavdpnent and Com~ 
ce uander of the Replacement Army proved 80 fradtful, that is, organization 
ZS and training, would prinarily remain taske of the individdal wehrmacht 
ee, branches. even in the case of a strongly centralized vohrancht command. In 
__,. view of the actual Geruon conditions in World War II let. At only be pointed 
out thet the Chief of. aay Roidpment and Commander of. the ‘Replacement Aruy, 
. “as th ouperior of the volirkreds commanders, had to concern pineelt exten- 
sively with yehrancht matters, a circumstance which caused | hin many diffi- 
i culties and in which must be sought to a considerable part the cause of the 
‘: steady downhill progression of his position. in the second. half of the war 
: Gere Seo D, Chapter 12). From. this point of view the creation of a Comman- 


ee : der in Chief of the Home ‘Wehrmacht aleo appears: 8 arpropriates 


ae | "Before ¢ the: y beginning of the 1 war and in ite first year the military 
a top sgonaioe (the Ordnance Offices of the Wehracht branches and the Military 
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Beonony. and Armament Office of the. ubrmacht High Command ) cooperated ‘in 


ie arsanent matters directly with private. industry. In the war —- 1940 o— 


this. wan, basically changed by the interposition of the Reich Minister for 


: arnagents and ‘Munitions, (later for Armasant. and War Productdon). ‘Ths de-~ 
“‘yelopmant. has: been deseribed an datei2. both in the present work and in the 
Te “study on the Army Ordnanes Office, It, too, mat alvaye be regarded fron 
the viewpoint of tha historical davelopment of the Geran Wehrmacht as a 
7 a vole. . 


Upon eritical widgets the ‘control of the armamnteprodusing part of 
the’. elvilian. economy by & separate, non-military ministry: during wartdne 


ue appears absolutely advantageous. Whether this ministry should oxiat, in 
a " pencstian: ie doubtful. At Jaast preparations should be made for its ea 
ae: tabtinaont in the ovent of war, and“it should have ite sors in a peace 
2 tine niniatry . Ite advantage ’ particularly in a sountry with Lintted 
oe ‘armanett, potential such as Germany, lies in the atricter Antegration and 
; the consequent better utilization of existing ponaibilities, Por the mili 
7 " tary agenctes its existence facilitates things graatly espoctally since the 


soldier generally. cannot ard. does not need to have knowledge required for 


a ite ‘Tua, from tha standpoint of the Chief of Army Rouipment and Commander 
of the Replacensnt Axny the: interposition of a elvilian ministry for arma~ 
a nent hes proved thoroughly. uosfud in this respect. | 


‘the fact, that in ‘tha later course of the war the activities of the 


| Araanent, Winietry wrought: mach bara and caused the greatest difficulties 
i to the Chief of Amay. Bouipeant ‘end conmsnder of the Replacement Army has 
Ate origin in the fundanontally erroneous anit of Limite of responsibilities 


in, 
f x 


as with regerd to the Army by the Chief of azay Zquipmsnt and Commander of the 
oe Replacement Armys it was a mistake that ‘the Army was compelled to actept 
wes developments in which, for some reason, private industry or the Armamnt 


: : able manufacturing possibility. Production must likewise conform to the 
a procurement requisitions of the Wehraacht . Only the viehmmacht ean foresee 
ic “and judge what is necessary and to what extent. This was gnaranteed as 
“Long as the Chief of Army fqudpment and Commander of: the Replacement Anuy: 


| Antereate of tha Aray or the Wehmuacht. Interference of. several other 
7 i. agendles vith the functions of the Chief of Argy equipment and Commander 
_ ef the Replacenext army. in: thie field contributed to the een the 
/ Units. of empenetbality to the detriment of the Army's 


existing between the military and civilian agencies. In the two large divi | 


atone of the armament field, development and procurament, the soldier mat — 

determine what is to be done while the civilian armament expert has’ to Limit 
hinsele to who shall do it and how it shall be done. In other words, milie ae 
tary denands mst always be decisive in matters of development. In the German o 
wartime top-level organization this development should have been determined 


Minietry had an interest even if it were only that of a particularly faver- 


ne had the authority to ‘dispose of funds and raw materials, His loss of this 
| Anfluenee in the course of the war produced the gravest dleadvantages for 


the Army. 


Regarding the question as to who should address the itiew demands 


to the Armament Ministry Jet ne “refer to what has ban said above in Chap- — 


tor 1 ‘of this Section, It 4s important that only ¢ one agency represent the 
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“Se Influence of Folitical Parties on the kay ; . 
ae this point is of widely varying soment ren te the constitu 
ney tion and the inner political structure of each individual country. It 
gained quite extraordinary significance in Germany after 1933 owing to the 
He totalitarian claim of the only existing and the al ledominating Party of 
“the state. 
ae The German officer corps -~ and the attitude of the officer corps ie 
( "4 ; ae the decisive point in thia question a pledged clearly to the peraon of the 
Kaiser in old German monarchy, had been educated in a strictly neutral, 
7 non-political manner after the abolition of the monareby + ‘the transition 


of governmontal authority to Adolf Hitler and the National, doctalist Cer- 

: ‘oan Worker's Party in 1933 had changed nothing in this attitude of the 

- officer corps. But the party, in slowly cies measures, also attempted 
to extend its influence over the oitiser Corps. Al. the battles fought in 


: ‘ae : . ‘this connection do not balong in this study . But the history of the Chief 
of Aray Equipment and Camander of the Replaconent. Army is a mileage stone 
| ; along the road. A continuing thread stratches from the removal of Gereral-- 
| oe ; | feldnarochall von Blosberg and Hitler's assumption ‘of command over the 

- yichrancht in 1938, through the exit of Gensralfelduarschall yon prauchitech 
and Hitler's assumption of command over the Arey in WAL, and finally te 
the @lenissal of Generaloberat Fromm and Himmler! a eppolntaent as Chiat | 

: : of arsy Equipment and ‘Comander of the Replacement aray in 19hbe 

ee a In 1938 the fehruacht High comand was rendered a powerless agency 
: hat the aray Commander in chief with his igh Command reanined the wall 


oe sansbed. ‘The Army Gonaral staff had been groatly Linited in Ate effective= 


ce deavored to maintain the old attdtude, He remained deliterately aloof from 
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/ purely soldterly attitude of the Ary. In 1941 the Army Aigh Command was : 


7 7 ness through the creation of tlehraacht High Command. Theaters of Operations. 
a The Aray Poreanel Office wae tied by the personal, uacton of ate. Chiet with | 
the Fuehrer's Adjutant. fee | 

‘The chief of Army. equipment and Commander of the. RopLacensnt army an 


. all questions of domestic. and Party politics and tried thereby to preserve 


Be : the non-political line of the. Arayy » His agsignment to the. chtet of the 
Wehrmacht High Command placed him in a weak position in this. raspect from 
the very beginning (cf, Section D, Chapter 13). The events: on 2 July 19hh 


get the finishing atroke to this development and fully opened the door to 


“ Party influence (ef. Section D, Chapters 1, and 15). This abtempt on the 
part of a few officers, | wha, as they had. grown up in the old military tra- 
ditions, cortainly resolved to forcibly overthrow the government of the 


Nagi. arty only after heavy inner conflicts and at. ‘the. verte of despair, — - 
had, asa result of its failura, F an effect res to that expected on 


the Army. 
This can, in the: final analysis, be regarded as proof for the correct- 


. ness of ‘the pringtple that. the Wehrmacht should keep ‘out ‘of all party poli~ 


e tes | and serve aly the States This reasoning requires conversely, honever, 
‘that he national government, prevent from the beginning all, abtompte by 8 

= - party —_ even if it be a party that, regards test as the State Party - 

: to gain influence over: the Wehrmacht. ‘there ie only: one ‘ease dn whieh the . 
a i. Wehrmacht mist intervene, oy and. thet ie when a party stent a revolution. 
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in the State by. armed force. The Wiehnacht itself omst, never undertake 
such | an attempt. — 


"Any organization acquires Life. only through the individuals which 


are employed in it, In Section B it has been shown how the personalities 
of the Chief of the Army General Staff and the Chief of the General Arny 
Office decisively influenced the reconstruction of ‘the German Army and how 
the personality of the Aray. Commander in Chief was sufficient to control 
the forces inherent in those two individuals for the good of the whole. 


After tho beginning of the war nothing was changed at first, with the ex- 
ception that with the appointment of Gensral Fromm, hitherto Chief of the 


| General Arey Office. , an Ghief of Army Bquipment, and. Commander of the Re~ 
placement amny, the general received a more extensive area of gegcasiblis- 
ties which corresponded pore to his abilities. 


With the dismissal ‘of yoldnarechall von Brauchitsch and the agsignment 


of the Chief of army Equipment and. Commander of the Replacement Army to the 


Chief of the wehraacht High Command, the function of the Chief of Arny 
Equipment: and Commender ef the Replacement Army was primarily conditioned 
by the counterplay Of the personalities of General Frou and Feldmarschall 
Keitel. Of thease two. Generaloberst. Fromm Was the far stronger and more 
able personality. (For a personel. sketch of Fromm of. PP. | of this 


- atudy. Keitel’ 6 life is fonklier enough that a detailed sketch appears 


superfluous.) Here it tured out, however, that fundamental mistakes of 


organization eannot be complately | redeened by the strength of an individual, | 


re 


©) 
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- unless this individual is able to effect a change of organization de jure 
or. at least de, facto. Because he could not do that, oP perhaps did not 
| whah to do that, From was at last defeated in this battle. 


Ped with his spirit and Imew in masterly fashion sal to use this instrument. . 

S “Even after the smash of the Amy High Command in the winter of 1941-1942 

.. and in spite of the now complately confused top-level organization, his 

a organization still scvedbihlehed all that was sates J possible to bolster 
. the Field Army. 


. " shifted. more and more to the Welraacht High Command from the Arny, General 
. 7 cberst From would undoubtedly have been the proper man to assum control 


i; Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command. Such ideas were also made known to 
=. him, “But it is. characteristic of him that he himself totally refused to 
| | eupport. such tendencies in any way. He would hava felt such an action to 

be disloyal, and disloyal conduct, tonard his imiadiate superior was un- 


ae whathor with the Chief of the amy General Staff, the amy Commander in 
-Ghief, or the Chief of the Wehraacht High Command, he ‘always endeavored 


tion. remaine whather father would have agreed toa transfer of duties from 


‘The office of the Chief of Amy Rquipmont and Coman der of thea Re- 
placement heny was the work of General Fromme He completely filled it 


When the point of gravity in the whole ariuanont field Anevitably 


of the entire Wehrmacht equipment field. And in-1942 certain influential 
individuals in the Aray did indeed consider making: Gensraloberst Frou 


. thinkable for him. So in all battles and differences of basco in general, 


to act loyally and, because of his basic soldierly attitude, ’ always re~ 
spested the strict Lawes of aflitery subordination, In addition, the ques~ 


ee 
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‘Reltel to from; it is hardly likely since Hitler did not want a etrong 


man in this posts This doubt and the aversion to exposing himself to re- 


“jection may have additionally determined Fromm! @ attitude. His attempt 


to effect through Hitler a change of the disorganized top-level organiza- 


tion (Memorandum tAt tha Height of Power and Glery" written in the fall 


of ‘1942, cfs. Section D, Chapter 9) failed and caused his practical alini~ 
nation from affairs of importanee. The subversive attempt of 2 July 1944, 


dn which he had no part, but against which he took countermeasures only 


after he had clearly recognized ite failure, provided his antagonists with 
the desired opportunity to liquidate him forever. 
‘In the history of the German ‘ray in fiorld War II the gonaspt af the 


. Chief of. amy Equipment and Commander of the Replacement Army will, always 


be bound up with the name of Fromm, an example of the importance of an in- 


dividual for the efficiency of an organization. His tragic end, however, 
dg, at the sam time, an example of the calamitous effects of disorganiza~- 


tion emanating from above. 


Acknowledgenen 
The peace stuly on the Chief of Army Equipment and Commander of the 


Replacenent Army within the amy High Command was: begun by General der 
; Kavallerie Koehler in the manner outlined in his preface at prepared. as 


far as Section 6. (except for two chapters). Lack of time oning to his 
start in a ‘new. occupation prevented General Koehler from completing the 


- missing sections. On instructions from. the Historical Division the 
author of the last two sections D and & had undertaken the completion 
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of the study. Chapters viit and Ix of Section ¢- wore. written by colonel 
zerbel. In tho preparation of this Feoaining portion the intents and 
preliminary sketches of Gonoral. Koehler were taken ower in fl by the 


ee authora, the synopsis outlined by General Kostiber was rotainsa without 


; change. 


/o/ Hellmuth, Reinhardt 
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